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cue ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 
EVERYMAN, ST. GEORGE'S HALL, W., 


TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
April 4 and 7, a 


RANCIS ot oessIsl, a Religious Drama, will be given at ST. 
GEORGE'S HALL, on THURSDAY, April 6, at 8.30, and FRIDAY, 
April 7, at 3. Seats can be booked at the Hall. 





ST: PAUL’S SCHOOL, LONDON. 


The GOVERNORS of ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, en hereby give 
notice that it is their intention shortly to ELECT a HIGH MASTER, 
wae will enter fig his duties in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 

ust of some University in the United 
Kingdom NO} person is disqualified by reason only of his not being or 
to be in Lae ore The Governors and the High 








ROree INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
eS ag > 1, roy a es the Right Hon. 
F.RS., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, n Le “FIRST bre THREE ‘LECTURES on ‘Some 
Controverted Questions of Optics.’ Half-a-Guinea the Course. 
TUESDAY NEXT, April 4, at 5 o'clock, PERCEVAL LANDON, Esq., 
FIRST of TWO LECTURES on ‘Tibet.’ Half-a-Guinea. 
THURSDAY. April 6, at 5 o'clock, Prof. R. MELDOLA, F.R.8., 
Sines og LECTURES on ‘Synthetic Chemistry’ (Experimental). 
Half-a-Gu 
Subscription to all Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice Landscapes and Portraits 

by the Masters of the Old British School—SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 
No. 27, King Street, St. James's. 


THIS DAY eesvent*) 
LORD RAYLEIGH 





= dhe are required to mak peers’ Ee rovision for religious instruction 
Baptend School in accordance hh the principles of the Church of 
D 
Candidates are requested to make their application in writing, and 
forward thirty copies of not more than three Testimonials, together 
with not more than three References, to the undersigned on or before 
ae 29 NEXT. 

Any further information which may be desired may be obtained from 
the undersigned. and Candidates may be supplied, if they desire it, 
with copies of the Scheme settled by the Charity Commissioners and 
approved by Her late Majesty aS Magy 

N WATNRY, Clerk to Governors. 
Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, BC. March 23, 1905. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL of KING EDWARD VI. 
at STOURBRIDGE. 
HEAD MASTER. 


re will be a VACANCY in the HEAI) MASTERSHIP of this 
SCHOOL after JULY 31, 1905 The Gentleman roRes must be a 








YHE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its So bl oma’ by or peapa le and ebtain the right to par- 
= “ fade following advantages 

cn reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


PROVIDENT 


*RECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeon 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for be free use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
conval nce. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards “gprs Pg sentc when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these a ot f only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young childre 

EIGHTH. The payment of the pabecriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mz. Geonce Larner, 
28, Paternoster Row E.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, April 26. 
The work is passed SA that a Student may advantageously begin 
his Medical Curri 








LONDON. 





The BUCKNILL- SCHOLARSHIP and FOUR ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
AWA in OCTOBER. 
Full information ay °C A+, from either of the undersigned. 
SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D. F.B.S.. Dean of the Faculty. 
WALTER W. SBTON, M.A., Acting Secretary. 
S* 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
(University of London ) 
The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 26 
602 Beds, of which 540 are in constant use. 
Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (Twenty-six in neo 
Of the value of more than 500/.. are offered for competition each yea: 


TIONS will be A 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 
The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and contains 
.,Upwards of Sixty Resident and other Appointments are open ‘to 





r 
A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School Buildings; and 
the Athletic Ground, nine acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be 
reached in forty minutes from the Hospital. 
A Prospectus, containing full — s eee be obtained from the 





undersigned. FISHER, B.8.Lond., Dean. 
| lai TAYLORS SCHOOL, 
HARTERHOUSE 8QUA E.C. 
RY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on 


n ORDINA 
Web eeeDey, April 12. 1905, at 1.30 p. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for Boys under 14 years of age 
on June 11, 1905, will be COMPETED for on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th of 
NEXT JULY 
For particulars apply to the Secretary. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY “ROBINSON, M A. (late Second Mis- 

éress St. Felix School, 8 The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; . The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


FE o & & 2 & FF © 2 F 
WOODLANDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Rev. HENRY T. J. COGGIN, M.A.Cantab. 


K ORESPONDANTOT dezirataj en la LINGVO 
ESPERANTO, kaj en ANGLA TEUTONICAJ, kaj LATINIDAJ 
LINGVOJ. Temo, ‘‘Eugeniko, Progresigo de Ja Homa raso per la 
scienco de heredo.” Mi respondos Angle, France, au Esperante.— 
Adresu C. G. Srvant-MenTEATH, 23, Upper Bedford Place, Louden. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information —"* to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
RS in England or A thet 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
who for moi a oir pee hon by 
more than y years have been closely in touch with 
sr reap anne Establishments, sf — 
ce, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the la‘! 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, Londen, Ww. ” 

















of one of the principal Universities of the United Kingdom. 
A knowledge of i anguages, Chemistry, and Natural Science is 
considered desirabl 

The remuneration, by Stipend, vay peng Fees, &c., amounts at 
present to about 600/. per annum, with H 

ere are six Assistant Masters, paid byt the Governors. 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be considered a 
disqualification. 

Applications, in writing, with Twelve Copies of Testimonials, to be 
sent to W. P. Travis, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, on or 
before MAY 20, 1905. 


County BOROUGH of WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Py oe LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY require an ART MASTER 
to take the general management of their SCHOOL of ART, and the 
CORPORATION require the same person to act as CU RATOR of their 
ART GALLERY. Commencing Salary (inclusive) for both Offices, 300! 
Prt. annum, rising by annual increments of 25/. to a maximum of 
per annum. Candidates must be duly qualified as Art a 
according to the rules and regulations of the Science and Art De: 
ment, and must also have had experience in teaching Design etal 
Work and Enamelling. The person sees will be require to enter 
upon his duties on JUNE 1 next, and will not be permitted to hold any 
other appointments or to take Private Pupils without permission. 
Sealed y not more than three recent Testi- 
monials, addressed to the Cuarnman or THE EpvcaTion Commrrrer, 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton, endorsed * Art Mastership,” must be sent 
in wens later than APRIL 10 next. 
rsonal can vatsing of the ¥ bers of the Education Authority will 
be acemed a ptt cation 
TIO BREVITY, Clerk to the Education Authority. 
Town Hall, » Welvesnengeen. March 21, 1905. 


RBAN DISTRICT of 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD ‘an ee, OF THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 














SHIPLEY. 





The SHIPLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite Bp ge for the 
post of HEAD MASTER of the SCHOOL of ART a TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, SALTAIRE. Commencing salary 200i. per as 

Fall particulars of the appointment nay hog obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom Se _— sent on or before 
APRIL 10, 1905. A POPP. LRSTONE, aici 
Education Offices, Saltaire Road, Shipley, March 23, 1 


| NIV BRSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
BERYSTW YTH. 

The COU stage invites avg lications for the Post of WARDEN of the 
ALEXANDRA HAL ESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS, in 
succession to saiee E. 3 Carpenter. Applications and bir’ Copies of 
Testimonials to be sent by MAY 10 to the undersigned, from whom 








further particulars may be obtained. T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


The COUNCIL pavieee Ri ORT for Ly post of REGISTRAR and 
SECRETARY of the C Salary of 300/. 
Applications and 70 cane of ‘Testimonials to be sent by MAY 10 to 
the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 


K BNDAL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


WANTED, LIBRARIAN, with previous experience. Commencing 
Salary, 651 per annum. Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Librarian,” stating 
age and experience, and ye oe one of three recent 
Testimonials (which will not be retu reach Town CLERK, 
Kendal, not later than morning post, WEDNESDAY. April 5. 


HOoLtpay TUTORSHIP desired by OXFORD 
CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. Has travelled Abroad. Good Testi- 
mozials.—Apply Box 987, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


SSISTANT EDITORSHIP WANTED, in 

LONDON or the PROVINCES by a UNIVERSITY MAN. Has 

had great experience as Editor and Leader Writer. Special knowledge 

of Far East.—Address Box 963, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C 


DVERTISER desires post as LITERARY 

ADVISER to PUBLISHING FIRM. University Classical 

Honours Man.—Address A. H. 8, Box 2, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


RINTER’S ASSISTANT MANAGER.— 
Advertiser, who has served his  Appeennooee’? in every Depart- 
ment practically, DESIRES ENG or as Manager of 
Production ley hearts of a Publishing House. Understands 























Estimating and Forwarding in all Branches. . B., Box 997, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFEJUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINB, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTE 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & 8ON, 24S, Rue de Rivoli; 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


EWM AUN’S a a oe 
For the Benefit of peng etme of Retail Booksellers. 
n connexion with t 
BOOKSELLERS" PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

The sum of 45/. 14s. 4d. is now available for apportionment under the 
terms of the Will of the late Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Layton, and the 
Board of Directors are pre to receive applications from persons 
who may be duly qualified under the rules. 

Applicants must be Daughters of Retail Booksellers, as defined 
below, who are Sixty Years of age and upwards, also Daughters of 
Retail Reshsener who are — that age, and whom the Board con- 
sider to The term ‘ Retail Book- 
seller” shall oe taken to comprise every Principal who shall have 
carried on in Great Britain or Ireland the sale of books by retail as 
@ part of his business. 

Application forms and Coples of the Rules may be ——_ by 
sending stamped and directed envelope to the Secretary, Mr. Gronce 
Larner, Booksellers’ Provident Institution, St. Paul’s S Uetidings. 28, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


OUNG UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, Classical 

Scholar of his College, French and German (acquired abroad), 

SEEKS OPENING in good PUBLISHING HOUSE.—Pen-y-Graig, 
Tyndall Avenue, Bristol. 


ACTOR-DRAM ATIST of twenty years’ experience, 
master of stage technique, REPORTS UPON and MAKES PLAYS 
ACTABLE.—Dnramartsr, 142, Sternhold Avenue, Streatham Hill. 


RANSLATION, REVISION, RESEARCH, 
REVIEWING, INDEXING, Cina other LITERARY WORK, or 





and at the 




















non-resident Secretaryship. lassics, French. German, Italian. 
Special oe is te Mythology and | Varied exp ~— 
¢ Setsy, 53, Talbot Road, W. 





ITERARY RE SEARCH undertaken at the 

British or and elsewhere o 

Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athenwam Press, 13, ot 8 Baling, 
Chancery Lane, E. c. 


[APY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred. —Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. B. F., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


YRAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING.—Apply Miss Pernersrince (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos), 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, W. 


YEE. -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge i dra Local; Modern 

Languages). Research, Revision, Translation. — Tux és 
Trrs-Waitine Acencr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 
LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home C= 
ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.— . 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done. 

Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Reduction for quantity.—Miss Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, 
Surbiton, 8.W. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Authors’ MSS., Plays, Sermons, Reports, &c., 9d. per 1,000. 
Legal and General Copying Accuracy and Despatch guaranteed.— 
— = Rosinson, 8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, 
ndon, 8. W. 


YYPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS, SERMONS, &c., TYPE-WRITTEN with 
promptness and accuracy at 7d. perl, 900 words. Specimens and Testi- 
monials on application.—Miss ALperson, 56, Boroughgate, Appleby, 
Westmorland. 


['YPE-WRITING — The WEST KENSINGTON 

OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established twelve years.—Sixes & Sixes, 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 
(Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


ny YeE- -WRITING.—SERMONS, AUTHORS’ MSS., 
&c,, carefully and promptly executed, 8d. per 1,000 words. Un- 

SS .—Miss A. Massie, Strathairly, New Bern, Long- 
eld, 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-W RITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 
References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, Thirl- 






































1,000 words. 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 
r[trE- -WRITER. — AUTHORS’ PLAYS, MSS., 
&c., of every description. Carbon and other Copies. me from 
Dictation quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 64, Maitland Park 


Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 
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HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Ro gend cay 
Ewhchingsrrnged. Mat piace with Fubilgere Terme ana Tow 


ME. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 

meed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, ‘ona Stationery Trades. ce 
Sheets anu Trading Accounts Prepared . 
earried out onter r. Larner’s — or. .— 28, 29, and 30, 
Paternoster Row, E.C., tary to Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution. 











MITCHELL & CO., tp Sante for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Bewspaper Frege undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, ay Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms oa application 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.0. 


THENAUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
Lererty- Printer of Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
UBMIT B&TI TIMATRS for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ODICAL PRINTING.—18, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0 











Catalogues. 
PICKERING & CHATTO’S CATALOGUES, 


CATALOGUE of TRACTS and PAMPHLETS, 
peor A Historical and Topographical, 238 pp. 8vo, with pomease 
d Selling Prices of 3.000 Rare Tracts and Pamphiets, inc’ oe 
Seems on Africa—America—Queen Anne —Astrology—Bedfordshire 
— Berkshire — Buckinghamshire — Cambridgeshire — Civil War— 
Charlies I. and I1.—Channel I aoe BY ag Commonwealth— 
Cern wall— Oliver Cromwell—Cumbe Derbysh nshi 
-—Dorsetsh mire Darbam—Beonomies eo ae eee 





LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 


Part VILI. SI—T, with 144 Illustrations, price 2s JUST ISSUED. 
Parts I.—VII. containing A—SH, with 1050 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 17s. Parts. 








‘3. the 7 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
W. G LA . & * &2.° Ss 
e NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS 
(Spring, 1905) 
IS NOW READY, and can be had on application. 

It tains many imp BOOKS, offered at a GREAT REDUCTION 

IN PRICE by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


ETURNABLE CATALOGUE.—Large number of 
EARLY-PRINTED FOREIGN BOOKS in Gothic and Roman 
Type, Woodcuts and Copperp/ates.—Hox 996, Athenwum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery } Lane, E.C. 


RUNDEL CH ROMOS. 
La — in Stock ; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this Month’ 8 Printed List. 
SAINT st DE’8 DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 
IRAE of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
Painting by G. F. WATTS, R.A., Engraved w. 


lebruted 
BigooMBE GARDNER. Limited to 600 Artist’s Proofs at at One Gunes 
8}in.—Address W. Biscomsz Garpwezr, Hoathly, 














&ssex—Flanders—France—George I. If. ~ Garmany—Giouses- 
tershire — Hampshire — Henetecashive — “ mestieniehiee’- Holland— 
Ireland— were I I and Il. —Jesults—Jews—Kent—Lancashire—Law 





cnive— “Norfolk. — Northam eodines 'N orthumberland— Notting- 
—Fo ry —Popish Plot — os (the 
shire — 





Fy and olay — Printing — Prynne — Quakers — Ratlan 
Prince Rupert — Scotland — Shropshire — Somersetshire — Spain— 
Spanish Armada—Staffordshire—Suffolk—Surrey—Sweden— Wales 
—Warwickshire—Westmorland— William III.—Wiltshire— Worces- 
tershire—Yorkshire. Paper cover, post free, 1s. 


CATALOGUE of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
my Editions of the Writings of of practically every yoatlen ty 4 
pp 


from Chaucer to . Stevenson 0, with Descriptions 
and Selling Prices of nearly 4 000 Rare Books, haif-cloth, post free, 
3s 6d. This ‘z 





d on all sides to be the 
most i on the subject ever issued. 


CATAL‘ GUE ‘of SPORTS, PASTIMES, ARTS, 
SCIENCES. 22? re Ste with Descriptions and Sellin Prices of 
nearly 2,000 Old or Rare Books upon ag agg every Branch of Sport, 
Science, or Art, paper cover, post free 


CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
126 pp. 8vo, with Descriptions and Selling Prices of about 900 Old 
or Rare Kooks, including Works on Africa, America, Australasia— 
First Editions of Books Illustrated by Rando)ph Caldecott, George 
and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, Harry Furniss, James 
Gilray, Ernest Griset, John Leech, Hablot a ae (Phiz), 
Henry Alken, thomas Rowlandson, and numi s Rare Works 
with Coloured Plates—an interesting Collection of Old Curiosa, 
Erotica, Facetiz, Old Romances, Chap Books, and Children’s Books 
—numerous Topographical Works reiating to most of the Counties 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales—fine Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, with Miniatures—a valuable Assemblage of Early Typo- 
ee Specimens, including many Rare Editiones oy and 
amples of the Early Printers. Paper cover, post free 


CATAL OGUE of NEW PURCHASES. 
a fine Collecti 
GiieTenied Old hook bindings. and several very Sonmutiul Ancient 
Illuminated eeenerees. 578 pp. I 
with Selling 106 Hep of 4000 Valnable. Books, Illustrated with 9 
joured and of Pp a Old Bi 
cloth, post free, 6s. 
It has been found beng nrc ito make the | above Pagers for our 
Catalogues, to prevent a oO m irresponsible 
rsons. The cost of the Catalogue will, however, be mdedueted from 
Phe first order of ll. 


PICKERING & CHATTO, Antiquarian Booksellers, 
66, HAYMARKBT, LONDON, 8. W. 


ESSRS, HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

J one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
=, of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 


°°: LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 64. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





n pr 
eres lier’s Catal 





‘Books on 























YNATALOGUE No. 42. =-Drawings— Bngravings— 

oan wings, Hogarth, Girtin Eechings, Pal Whistler J 

ogart! rtin tchings, mer, stler—Japanese 

Colour-Prints — Illustrated Booke—Works by Ruskin. Post free, Six- 
pence. Wx. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 











Sales by Auction. 
and valuable Library of the late JOHN SCOTT, 
Esq., C.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 27, and Eight NET 
Days, ‘at 1 o'clock precees, the extensive and values I 
of MANUSCRIPTS and PRINTED BOOKS of the late JOHN Bor, 
Esq., C.B., of Halkshill, Largs, Ayrshire. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


The ext 








The extensive and valuable Collection of Books on Shipping, 
Navigation, ne Naval Affairs, formed by the late JOHN 
SCOTT, Esq., C.B. 


ESShs.. SOTHEBY, WELEINROn & Roses 


ue 
col NG, NAVIGATION. the NAVIES, and NAVAL 
AFFAIRS of ALL 1GOUN TRIKS, ANCIENT and hag anon ogg 
very many rare Works in most of the European 
es nearly 1,000 different Works, formed by the tate JOHN. SCOTT, 
q-, C.B., of Halkshill, Largs, Ayrshire. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Caricatures and other Humorous Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRII DAY, April 7, oa “ oe precisely, a 
COLLECTION of DRAWINGS and ENGR of Humorous 
Subjects, Caricatures, &c., by Rowlandson, Gillray, Dighton, Cruik- 
shank, Bunbury, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection or Coins and Medals of the late 
REUBEN CULL, ksq. 


M 2885s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

No. 18, Wellington 
Street. Strand, W.C, on TUESDAY, April 11, ‘and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, COINS and MEDALS. including a Collection of 
Greek, Roman, and Modern Coins, partly formed in the Eighteenth 
Centary — Greek, Roman, English, and Foreign Coins— Proofs and 
Pattern Coins—rare English Medals, from va ae Sources; and the 
extensive Collection formed by the late REUBEN CULL, Esq., com- 
Bois Greek Coins—Koman Consular and Imperial Denarii—English 


Valuable Law Books—a Collection of Ex-Libris—Handsome 
Oak and Mahogany Bookcases, &c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chance: Ww.c 
FRIDAY, id 7, atl ea. valuable LAW BOOKA, inc oo by a Set 
f the Law ta to 1892, 240 vols.—a tive Set of the Law Times 
ports a ty 870 to 1905, 69 vols. half-calf—The ee i Reports, 
71 vols. half-calf—Encyclo edie of <6 Laws of England, 13 vols — 
Campbell’s Ruling Cases, 2 , &C.; which is added a COLLEC-. 
TION of EX- LIBRIS, taciading | iixamples ‘Of the Armorial, Jacobean, 
and Chippendale Styles, and a few scarce American Plates; also 
handsome OAK and MAHOGANY BOOKCASES— Mahogany Secretaire 
Bookcase, and other Office Furniture—Etchings and Engravings. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Vaiuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of @ 
Barrister ; alsoa Selection from that of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Two Following Days, vapeaiis 
including Gould’s Kirds of Europe, 
a —Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols., and other Topographica} 
and Gen 8, many relating to Yorkshire—Ackermann’s. 
Microcosm of London, Coloured Plates by Rowlandsen, 3 yols.—Archi- 
tectural Works by Billings, Brandon, Bowman, Crowther, and others— 
Armstrong's Sir burn, and other Fine-Art Books—Books and 
Tracts relating to America—Villon Society’s T:ansiations, 22 vols.— 
Best Editions of the Historical Writings of Froude, Lecky, Mahon, 
&e. =e 4 , Work 8 in General e — Pub of the 

of the Harleian Society 


Sets 
(with the Register Section), the Index Library, Folk-lore Society, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 


Library of the late A. J. HIPKINS, Eiq., F.S.A., the 
Eminent Authority on Music; a Portion of the Library of 
the late H. L. PAYNE, Erq.; a Portion of the Library of 
the late MACKENZIE WALCOTT, Esq., the well-known 
Antiquary ; and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

paca in APRIL, the ABOVE PROPERTIES, comprising Rare and 

tandard Works on Natural weg and jn various Branches = 
aes 


an 
1899, 125 vols. —Botanical | Regis 33 ¥ vols. fhe Candolle, ek eeag 
17 vols. >, Loddiges’ Botanical ieee 14 vols. —Sowerby’s English 
tany, 22 vols.—English Flora, 6 vols., and others on similar Subjects 
—Horatii Opera, 1483—Gay and ae 8 Fables. Plates by Blake, &c — 
Naples Museum, Cabinet Secret, Coloured Plates—Sheraton’s Cabinet 
Maker, 1791, fine Copy— Works on Music and Musicians —Topographical 
and Paper sng Kooks—First Editions of Modern Authors—Auto- 
graph Letters—and many other interesting items. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respe yr! give Notice that they will hold the Following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, April 3, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS. 

On TUESDAY, April 4, EARLY ENGLISH 
ENGRAVINGS in COLOURS and OLD SPORTING PRINTS. 

On WEDNESDAY, April 5, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 

On THURSDAY, April 6, OLD ENGLISH 
pit PLATE of the late H. W. NELSON, Esq., the late Mrs. 


EGLEY, and others. 

On FRIDAY, April 7, PORCELAIN 
OBJECTS of ART of the late HENRY WILLETT, Faq. 

On SATURDAY, April 8, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS. 

On MONDAY, April 10, PICTURES by OLD 


MASTERS of the late HENRY WILLETT, Esq. 


























and 





WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, 

Without Reserve.—The Whole of the extensive and valuabie 
Collection of Mr. HENRY LYON, of 15, King William 
= Strand, whose lease having expired, he is relinquishing 
usiness, 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER are 
instructed to SELL, at their Rooms, as above, on TUESDAY, 

Aprn 11, and Three Following Days, and TUESDAY, April 18, and 
Following Day, at 1 o'clock Bes! each Day, the WHOLE of the 
extensive and valuable COL » a8 above, comprising a large 
quantity of En = and bbe org Pottery and Porcelain—Books— 
Miniatures—O) it Glass—Metal Work—Nelson and other Relics— 
namel ond Jewelled manos and Candlesticks—about 500 oz. 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 





joins : Gold, Silver, and Copper—Coin Cabinets—N 


‘ine be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Lg by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 

oo Stra W.C, on FRIDAY. April 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENG NINGS and DRAWINGS, FRAMED and in the PORTFOLIO, 
from aes sources, comprising Sporting and Military Subjects—fine 
i Portraits of Ladies, includin ng Le Baiser Envoyé, 





THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
89, containing a a Article, entitled ‘SOME CON- 
TEMPORARY FOREIGN *oHEMI STS,’ by Dr. M. O. FORSTER, 
together with an exact Bibliography of their Publications, and a 
Double Plate of their Portraits. Specimen Copies gratis. —Wiiiams & 
Noxcare, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


H. PEACH, Antiquarian Bookseller, 37, Bel- 

e voir —_ Leicester, issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD 
BOOKS post free to Book Collectors. No. 10 contains Manuscripts— 
Divdin—wibliouheca, Spenceriana, &c. 








OOKS.—AIl out-of-print and rare Books on any 
subject supplied. The most expert Bookfinder extant. Please 
poe wants and ask for Catalogue. I make a special feature of ex- 
Kpeclal L any epg te Hooks for others selected from my various Lists. 
ist of 2000 Books I particularly want post free —Epw. Baker's 

reat Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES. — The MARCH CATALOGUE of valuable 
BECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices 
greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon 
a eg W. H. Surru & fon, Library Department, 186, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
rz: hg os Tiecheves., & Lever, Ainswerth ; —— illus. 
and choicest Soy offered for Sale in the World. om 


largest 
i issued and sen free on application. Books Bought.— 
atrer T. SrEncer, re w Oxford 8! , London, W.C. 

















Papas ters Songge nbs a Langham (after F yk 

0 (Proof), Mrs. Abingdon (Proof 
before Letters), Oonntess of Salisbury, Lady Stanhope (Proof before 
Letters, after Reynolds), &c —Fancy Subjects of the English School, 
after Morland, Ward, Wheatley, Bigx, Smith, Back, Cosway, Bunbury, 
&e. -— Drawings in Water Colours, by Morland, Wheatley, Rowland- 
son, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Photographic Cameras and Lenses—Scientific Instruments 
and Apparatus—Fishing Tackle. 
FRIDAY, April 7, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
M?.,; J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 


ing Street, Covent Garden, W.C., a number of PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC GaMBRAS for Hand or Studio; also’ Lenses and Accessories 


oe all Best Makers—Tools— Mechanical Models—Electrical Fittings and 

Apparatus—Fishing Kods and Tackle—and a large Quantity of valuable 
Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Ci x on 


of Old Chased Plate—Sheftield Plated Articles and Jewellery—a large 
Collection of Old Sporting Prints—Engravings in Mezzotint and 
Colours—Water-colour Drawings— Pictures on Glass—Pictures of the 
Bagiicn | and Dutch Schools — Decorative Furniture, comprising 
and } hite Chairs, Sheraton Card-tables 
b= Secretaire Bookeases. a Flemish Cabinet, a Parqueterie Commode, 
an Ivory Davenport, &c.—Marble Busts—Old French and English 
Bracket and Mantel Clocks—a Collection of Elizabethan Wax Models— 
and a quantity of Decorative Property. 
May be viewed the Saturday and Monday prior in each week, and 
Catalogues had. 


INE COLLECTION of ANTLER FURNITURE 
and TWO EMPIRE PIBR GLASSES from the Hawkstome 
Museum, to be included in the SALE of ANTIQUB PROPERTY, all 
from Private Sources, ag be held at _ COUNTY MART, SHREWS- 
URY. Particulars — WM. HALL, 
WATERIDGE & OWEN, pn al SGROCwObary. 


R. DOWELL will SELL by AUCTION, 
within an Leeeey No. 18, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
on MONDAY ¥, WEDEBSDAY, and THURSDAY, April 10, 
11, 12, and 13, = 12 potted each day, the exceedingly choice and 
valuab'e LIBRARY which belonged to the late THOMAS DICKSON, 
Esq , LL.D., Curator of the Historical Department H.M. General 
Register House. The wen is rich in Historical, Bibliographical, 
Family History, and Topograp e in rare and 
tasteful Bindings. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 


Edinburgh, 18, George Street, March, 1905. 























application. 





Curiosities. 

. Jd. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOS will Bons — on TUESDAY, April 11, at half- 

12 o'clock, at his King Street, Covent Garden, Lon — 

W.C., and will inetnde ¢ Cntnees and Susances Porcelain, Carved oo 

and Cloisonné Ware—interesting Specimens of Native Bead Work 

from South ae fine Specimen k of the Bixteenth Century— 

— and Inlaid Furniture—Pictares—Prints—and Curios from all 

On ew day prior 10 to 5 amd morning of Sale. tal: 
cogllauion 7 P « Catalogues on 








NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Ccilectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, simannes. 

for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NOUMISMA’ ‘TIC CIRCULAR. The 
finest Greek, Roman, and English Coins on View and for Sale at 
Moderate Prices —Spink & Son, Limited, Fxperts, Valuers, and Cata- 
py ty 16, 17, and 1 , Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 





NOW READY, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 9d. 
RAYS: their Employment in Cancer and 
other Diseases. 
By RICHARD J. COWEN, L.B.C.8.1. L.R.C.P.1., &. 
London : H. J. Glaisher, 57, Wigmore Street, W. 
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Gonisyas’s MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. 
Beautifully illustrated. 1s. net. 
MADAME WADDINGTON’S RECOLLECTIONS. (Third 
Papsr.) Illustrations from Photographs. 
KITS and OUTFITS. By Richard Harding Davis. 
The UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA. By Thomas Nelson 
age. 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS of EUROPE. By F. A. Vanderlip. 
(Fourth Paper.) Paternalising Nationalism. 


The EDGE of the WILDERNESS. By F. E. Schoonever. 
The HOUSE of MIRTH. By Edith Wharten. Book I. 
Chaps. 8-10. Illustrated. 


AND MANY SHORT STORIES BY WELL-KNOWN 





WRITERS, 
London: Wm. Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
2s. 6d. 28. 6d. 
Re CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For APRIL, 


NOW READY, contains :— 
THE BANKRUPTCY OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 
By Dr. EMIL REICH. 
THE NEW YORK CHILDREN'S COURT. 
By ERNEST K. COULTER, Deputy Clerk of the Court. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 

‘The AGRICULTURAL PROSPERITY of GERMANY. ky 0. 
Eltzbacher.— The PARALYSIS of RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. By 
Dr. E. J. Dillon.—SCIENTIFIC LOCAL WEATHER FORECASTS. By 
the Hon. Rollo Russell.—The GEOLOGY of SOCIETY. By Mrs. Mary 
Higgs. — LIBERAL CHURCHMEN and “The REPROACH of 
CHRIST.” By the Rey. A. W. Hutton.—The FEEDING of SCHOOL 
CHILDREN and the COOKERY CLASSES. By Mrs. Mary A. Davies. 
—The RAILWAYS of GERMANY and ENGLAND. By W. M. 
Acworth.—_PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING: a Reply. By A. P. 
Nicholson.—The FUTURE of the PEOPLES in HUNGARY. By D. 
Draghicesco, Professor of the University of Buda-Pest. 

London: Horace Marshall & Son. 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
2s. 6d. net. Subscriptions 10s. per annum, post free. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 
A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
The EDUCATION of a MINISTER of GOD. The Right Rev. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. 


MR. BALFOUR as SOPHIST. Prof Henry Jones, M.A. LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow. 


The CRUX of THEISM. W. H. Mallock. 

The LORD is a MAN of WAR. Rev. F. W. Orde-Ward, B.A. 

CHRISTIAN, GREEK, or GUTH? H. W. Garrod, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 

The RESURRECTION of OUR LORD and RECENT CRITICISM. 
Rev. C. F. Nolloth. 

The KNOWLEDGE of GOOD. Prof. W. R. Sorley. 

The TESTAMENTS of the TWELVE PATRIARCHS. Prof.C. H. 
Charles. 

The HISTORICAL JESUS and the CHRIST of EXPERIENCE. 
Romanus. 

RELIGION of ROME, CLASSICAL and CHRISTIAN. M. A. B. 
Tuker. 

DISCUSSIONS, a number of SIGNED REVIEWS, and a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of RECENT LITERATURE. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





THE 
[TNDEPENDENT 


APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
NOTES on CURRENT EVENTS. 
A LIBERAL ADMINISTRATION. G. W. E. Russell. 
The IRISH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. Michael Davitt. 
ON the TIGRIS. Victoria Buxton. 
The TRAGEDIES of VOLTAIRE. G. L. Strachey. 
The APPEAL to the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

Skrine. 


REVIEW. 


Rev. J. H. 


STANZAS to TOLSTOY. Herbert Trench. 

The MIDDLE MARCHES. G. M. Trevelyan. 

oo POLICY and BRITISH SHIPPING. Charles Booth, 
un. 


CARDAN. E. M. Forster. 
“DE PROFUNDIS.’ G. Lowes Dickinson. 
OTHER REVIEWS. 

T. Fisher Unwin, London. 


Que APPEAL COURT and ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS; The New Scheme of Architectural Educatio: 
Canterbury Cathedral— Ag Tower from the South- West; Old Balding 
in Famagusta, Cyp The New Stock 

Sketch Plans and we orking Drawings (Architectural Deepens: The 
Automobile Exhibition ; Types of Concrete.Steel Structures (Student’ a 
Column), &c —See the BUILDER of April 1 (4d., bv post 43d.). 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


A BSTRACTS of the WILLS in REGISTER 
8OAME, 1620, in the iy ragga ECOURT of CANTERBURY. 

This Volume of over 600 w ready, contains concise but 
exhaustive Abstracts of every wil a the two volumes known as 
Register Soame, ee 1,366 Wills, with 40,00) References to 
Persons, an to Places, all thoroughly indexed. The volume 
~will be delivered at 6dols., or 23s. (carriage extra). All correspondence 
relative to the work may be addressed to the Editor, J. Henry La, 
Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 











on B - as oS ene. should be sent to 
-C. Nasu, Treasurer. New Engian istoric Gen Soci 
Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. — _ 





BLACKWOOD 
FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS 


Who and Where are the Unemployed ? 


The Kingdom of Bath. 
By J. H. LOBBAN. 


The German General Staff on Lord Roberts’ 
Campaign. 
“ April Fool.” 


The Mystics. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.’ 


Music—and Muffins. 
(On the Passing of St. James’s Hall.) 


i By J. K. 
Richard Hartley, Prospector. 
By DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


The Scottish Religious Revolution. 
(History versus Tradition.) 
By ANDREW LANG. 


The Waterways of the Sudan. 
From the Atbara to Tuti. 
By Dr. ANDREW BALFOUR, Khartoum. 


Musings Without Method. 


A Study of the Russo-Japanese War.—IV. 
By CHASSEUR, 


The Fear of Russia and the Defence of India. 


By PHILIPPA TRENT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





‘THe NINETEENTH i CENTURY and AFTER. 
IL. 


DEMOCRACY and REACTION. 
John Morley, M.P. 

MUSICAL HOURS. By Her Majesty the Queen of Roumania (Carmen 
Sylva). 

The HEART of the MIKADO. By Baron Suyemateu. 

JAPAN and the MAHOMETAN WORLD. By Prof. A. Vambéry. 

THIBET and the INDIA OFFICE: a “ Blazing Indiscretion.” By Ian 
Malcolm, M.P. 

The COMMEMORATION of SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney Lee. 

The PUBLIC as SEEN from the STAGE. By Gertrude Kingston. 

BRITISH SHIPPING and FISCAL REFORM. By Evelyn Cecil, M.P. 

The LUMINISTS. By Arthur Nicholson. 

The DEFENCE of the GRAIN ROUTE. By P. T. McGrath. 

An ARTIST’S LOVE STORY. By Lady Priestley. 

CHARITY a HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By the Countess of Jersey. 

‘Bhe ART of CLASSICAL QUOTATION. By the Right Rey. Bishop 

elidon. 

A CENTURY of INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATIONS. By Sir John 
Macdonell, C.B. LL.D., Associate of the Institut de Droit Inter- 
national. 

London : ny Sonoma & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square, and 54, 

Gracechurch Street, 


NALOGY BETWEEN MUSIC and LIFE.— 

ONE GUINEA PRIZE for the best, Original or Quoted. Send 

3d. for APRIL Number of MUSICAL HERALD. Office, 24, Berners 
Street, London, W. 


(Concluded.) By the Right Hon. 








THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
CONFLICT of TRUTH, 


T HE 
By F. HUGH CAPRON, 
B.A. F.L.S. F.R.A.8. F.R.G.S, 


FOURTH EDITION. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Extracts from the British Press. 


“T am enthralled by the magnificence “, the reasoning 
and the striking fresh of the tr ”—Dr, GEORGE 
Marueson, D.D. LL.D. ¥F.R.S.E. 


** It deserves and will reward careful perusal.” —Standard. 


Extracts from the American Press, 


“It ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”—Judge 
HrraM L, SIBLey in the Western Christian Advocate, 


“A mind-enlarging book.”—Hpworth Herald (Chicago). 





Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—_—— 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MORRAY. 
Single Section, KEE to KEIGN, prepared 
by Mr. W. A. CRAIGIE, 2s. 6d. 


CAIN ADAMNAIN. An Old Irish 
Treatise on the Law of Adamnav. Edited 
and Translated by KUNO MEYER, Ph.D. 
(“ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” Mediaeval and 
Modern Series, Part XII.) Crown 4to, paper 
covers, 58, 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUS- 
TRATIVE of the HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. (The Constituent Assembly.) 
Edited by L. G. WICKHAM LEGG, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


CONCORDANCE to the ITALIAN 
PROSE WORKS and CANZONIERE of 
DANTE. Prepared by Members of the Dante 
Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
Edited by E. 8. SHELDON and A. C. WHITE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, subscription price 28s. net, to 
be raised on publication to 36s. net. 

(Immediately. 


The VETUS CLUNIACENSIS of 
POGGIO. Beirg a Contribution to the 
Textual Criticism of Cicero Pro Sex. Koscio, 
Pro Cluentio, Pro Murena, Pro Caelio, and Pro 
Milone. By A.C. CLAKK, M.A. (‘ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,” Classical Series, Part X.) With 
2 Facsimiles. Crown 4to, paper covers, 88. 6d. 


The CHURCH’S TASK UNDER the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. BIGG, 
D.D. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

The Subjects dealt with irclude Education, 

Religion, and Moral and Social Conditions. 


The MASAI: their Language and 
Folk-lore. By A. C. HOLLIS. With Intro- 
duction by Sir ;CHARLES ELIOT, many 
Illustrations, anda Map. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net, 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE, 
CHAUCER. Facsimile Reproduction 


of the First Folio, 1532. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, by the Rev. Prof. SKKAT, Litt.D. 

The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies, of which 
the greater number have now been subscribed for. 
Prices, 5/. 5s. net, bound in antique boards, and 
6. 6s. net in roughcalf. Any other style of binding 
can be supplied to order. 

NOTES and QUERIES.—“A boon to the 
scholar, such as he does not receive often in a life- 
time...... Language of eulogy fails us to deal with 
so noble accomplishment.” 

GUARDIAN,.—“ One of the noblest reprints of 
the century.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Among the various facsimile 
reproductions which have lately been given to the 
world there is not one more beautiful and inter- 
esting than this.” 


LECTURES on the HISTORIANS 
of BOHEMIA. By the Count LUTZOW. 
The Ilchester Lectures for 1904. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 5s, net. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ There is so little known in this 
country of true Bohemian history, except as it is 
reflected through books made in Germany, that 
the work would be highly prized even were it less 
fresh, less original, less first-hand than it is.” 


Uniform with the above. 


LECTURES on SLAVONIC LAW. 


Being the Ilchester Lectures for 1900. By 
FEODOR SIGEL. 5s, net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, F.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S | ¥2SSRS. HURST 4 BLACKETT) MR. MURRAY’S 
beg to announce that, owing to 
NEW BOOKS. the continued deem for Mr. — 


SECOND EDITION NOW RBADY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDY: 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. By 
Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt,D, 8vo, 10s, net, 


AN ANGLER'’S HOURS. 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM, Angling Editor of the Field. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


DIARY & LETTERS 
OF MADAME D’ARBLAY 


Ot98 1000), — Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE 








BARRET With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. With Photogravure Portraits and_ other 
Sketches. In 6 vols. Vol. I., 1778 to June, 1781. Vol. II., 


1781-86. Vol. III., August, 1786, to June, 1788. Vol. IV., 
July, 1788, to July, 1791, 8vo, 10s. 6d, net each. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME. 


CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


By GEORGE W. EB. RUSSELL. Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat 
back, 2s. net. 











SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROMAN SOCIETY, 


From Nero to Marcus Aurelius. 
By Prof. SAMUBL DILL, M.A. Litt.D. LL.D. 8vo, 15s. net, 


CLASSICAL REV/JEW.—* The work is as thorough and 
solid as readers would expect who know the companion 
volume...... We close the volume with the sense that we 
have been listening toa man of great learning, but equal 
power and judgment. “ag 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


including GREECE and the GREEK ISLANDS, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &c. Second 
Bdition. With 27 Maps and Plans. 9s. net. 


ITALY AND SICILY. 


With 19 Maps and 36 Plans. Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 
THE 


LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 
By CHARLES J. WHITBY, B.A. M.D.Cantab, Crown 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Being some Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. 
By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. D.D., Author of ‘ Person- 
ality, Human and Divine,’ ‘ Reason and Revelation,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY 
OF LIGHT. 


7 ‘aes EMERSON CURRY, Ph.D. Part I. 8vo, 
s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
FOND ADVENTURES. 
Tales of the Youth of the World. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. . 
THE RED CRAVAT. ~~” 


BY 


ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD 


VANITY FAIR.—“A strikin story in 
original and delightful settin . , sient 
BLACK and WHITE.—““A delight to read.” 


THE BELL IN THE FOG, and other Stories. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimitTEp, London. 


























PERCEVAL LANDON’S 
great work on Tibet, the First 
Impression is nearly exhausted. 
A Second Impression is now 
being prepared. 


LHASA. 

By PERCEVAL LANDON, 
Special Correspondent of the 
Times. With an Introduction by 
Col. Sir FRANCIS YOUNG- 
HUSBAND, K.C.I.E. In 2 vols. 
royal Svo, beautifully illustrated, 
2l. 2s. net. 


An Illustrated Prospectus, with Extracts 
from Reviews, sent free on application. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
NOW IN THE PRESS, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 5s. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN 
THE PRESENT WAR. 


By Capt, N. KLADO, 
Of the Imperial Russian Navy. 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with over 250 Illustrations, 18s. net. 


ANTARCTICA. 


Two Years amongst the Ice of the South Pole. 
By Dr. OTTO NORDENSKJOLD. 
**The authors have as good a story to tellas any polar 
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By Edmund Gosse. 


Coventry Patmore. 
(Hodder & 


‘Literary Lives Series.” 
Stoughton.) 


Smycz Coventry Patmore’s death in 1896 
but one biographical account of him has 
appeared : the large ‘ Life’ in two volumes 
by Mr. Basil Champneys. That, as Mr. 
Gosse remarks, cannot be superseded as a 
comprehensive storehouse of facts and 
materials. But the very width of the net 
which Mr. Champneys cast is against his 
book as a popular and compendious life. 
It is virtually a biography not of Patmore 
alone, but, in a subordinate and partial 
degree, of his first wife and certain of his 
children. It includes not only a wide selec- 
tion from his letters, but also a collection— 
amounting to a fair bulk—of his unpub- 
lished fragments in verse and prose; and 
besides all these, a close and detailed study 
of his religious philosophy. To the student 
of Patmore it is invaluable and indis- 
pensable, for he will find in it nothing 
neglected which can throw light on the 
poet and his writings. But its very com- 
pleteness and conscientiousness as a Pat- 
more thesaurus render it, to the general 
reader who has not the zeal of a special 
cult, diffuse and unwieldy. He wants a 
clear-cut and attractive view of the poet’s 
career and its literary results, presenting 
essentials and putting aside merely collateral 
issues. This is the precise need which Mr. 
Gosse has supplied, and very well supplied. 
His volume is not without its limitations. 
But it is, on the whole, able, at times bril- 
liant; its personal knowledge and enthusiasm 
are balanced by an acute perception of the 
individualizing flaws, the roughnesses which 
give burr (as it were) and richness to cha- 
racter. It is written with a trained sense 
of symmetry, with an alert liveliness and 
interest. Among Mr. Gosse’s faults dulness 





has no place. His book shows discriminating 
taste; indeed, one of the points he claims 
for it is that it supplements Mr. Champ- 
neys’s ‘Life’ on the critical side, which 
could scarcely be adequately handled “in a 
family memoir.” Within its chosen range 
it achieves clearness and completion. 

This was the more possible, under the 
limits imposed by the scheme and the series 
to which the book belongs, because Pat- 
more’s life presents little for record, apart 
from his literary work. It is an entirely 
quiet and domestic life. The Bohemianism 
of the literary career exists now only in 
name, as a pretext for clubs and good- 
fellowship; but even from such factitious 
and recherché Bohemianism his unnoted 
days were sequestered. Born in 1823, he 
was the son of a father, Peter George Pat- 
more, with no very savoury reputation 
among his contemporaries, and a /ittérateur 
of no particular quality. Living at Wood- 
ford in Essex, the small Coventry was over- 
indulged and applauded by father and 
grandmother (according to him a strong- 
minded and intellectual woman), while he 
was snubbed by a repellent and unsym- 
pathetic mother. He is an exception to the 
old axiom that men of genius derive 
chiefly from their mothers. That in- 
judicious paternal and grandmotherly 
encouragement made him @ prig, according 
to Mr. Gosse: only an exceptional strength 
of character could have averted the per- 
manent mischief done to Leigh Hunt by 
like premature applause. Yet his father 
did him the service of cultivating that 
fastidious and aristocratic taste which dis- 
tinguished his mature years, by marking the 
best passages in the classics he placed in 
the boy’s hands. By seventeen or there- 
abouts he had written the first draft of his 
later-published poems, ‘The River’ and 
‘The Woodman’s Daughter’; and before 
that he had differentiated himself from 
most young poets by enthusiastic study of 
science (chiefly chemistry) and mathematics. 
In the latter he seems to have attained 
much and real advancement. His after- 
years were bitterly scornful of science; but 
both studies point to an inherent quality of 
his mind, which possessed the dry intellect 
to a degree not usual among poets. For 
the rest, he was brought up or grew up an 
agnostic until his eleventh year, when a 
devotional book suggested ‘‘ what an ex- 
ceedingly fine thing it would be if there 
were a God.’”’ In his case, even more than 
in Ruskin’s, personal idiosyncrasy turned 
its back on boyish training concerning 
matters of religion. For religion was to be 
one of his chief preoccupations. The other 
—love—manifested itself at seventeen in a 
passion for Mrs. Gore’s eighteen-year-old 
daughter at Paris, where he was put to 
school. By his own account, it had shown 
itself yet earlier. But, despite the private 
publication of the two poems already men- 
tioned, after his return from Paris, and a 
very characteristic glimpse of Leigh Hunt, 
his real introduction to life and letters 
began with the publication of a volume of 
‘Poems’ in 1844. Mr. Gosse truly observes 
that the influence most notable in this 
volume, apart from the genuine if immature 
personal quality, is (very curiously) that of 
Mrs. Browning. It was virulently assailed 
by Blackwood (of course), but praised by 





Leigh Hunt, and privately by Bulwer 
Lytton. Above all, it introduced him to. 
the chief poets of the day; and his friend- 
oe with Tennyson was his main solace 
under the poverty which simultaneously fell 
upon him. His father came to grief, fled 
to the Continent, and left him without sup- 
wy ey tg poet, a er jg age es, at 
ast came to his practical ai securin 
for him an hatte Liboniondh : 
British Museum. 

It was his sole period of struggle. There- 
after, he almost ceases to have an external 
history. He married thrice, thrice changed 
his residence, and died. There is scarce 
more tochronicle. But the marriage to his 
first wife, Emily Augusta Andrews, daughter 
of a Congregational minister, whom he met 
and wedded after his appointment to the 
British Museum, is of cardinal importance 
in his spiritual history. For it was she 
who recalled him to poetry, from which he 
had receded, and inspired him with the desi 
of a poem in praise of nuptial love—the 
poem which became ‘The Angel in the 
House.’ Another influence tending in the 
same direction, and belonging to the same 
period, was his close intimacy with Rossetti 
and the members of the P.-R.B. Despite 
his small literary performance, they looked 
up to him with something of the admira- 
tion he bestowed on Tennyson; and he 
contributed to the now-famous Germ. The 
first result of the new influences was the 
‘ Tamerton Church Tower’ volume of 1853, 
containing fragments also of ‘The Angel.’ 
In 1854 appeared the first instalments of 
‘The Angel in the House’; more followed 
in 1856; in 1858 a revised and unified 
edition of the whole poem was put forth; 
and in succeeding years came out the sequel 
to ‘The Angel,’ now included under the 
general title of ‘The Victories of Love.’ 
Except for a review inour own columns ‘ The 
Angel’ was not badly received ; and, privately, 
it was warmly praised by Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Leigh Hunt, and the Brownings— 
Hunt prophesying that it would be the most 
popular poem of its day. He was right. 
From the time when it and its sequel were 
united in the collective two-volume edition 
of Patmore’s poems in 1863, it sprang into 
a popularity which has steadily increased 
ever since. A quarter of a million copies 
had been sold at his death. Yet, by a per- 
verse fate, its popular acceptance was 
coincident with a reaction of critical con- 
tempt. Thenceforward, till well on in the 
eighties, the name of Patmore was scarcely 
breathed among the arbiters of literary 
fame; there was even a very general im- 
— that this forgotten minor poet was 

ead. 

‘Tamerton Church Tower’ had been a 
great advance on the earlier poems ; and in 
its Pre-Raphaelite descriptive detail clearly 
foreshadowed the characteristic style of the 
succeeding poem. ‘The Angel in the 
House’ was entirely mature, and exhibits 
the perfection of the poet’s first manner. 
Assuredly it does not merit the critical 
neglect which so long kept it obscure. 
Misled by the amatory and domestic subject, 
critics have failed to realize the lofty 
seriousness of its aim—which is nothing 
less than to vindicate the dignity of 
married love as a symbol and prophecy 
of the love between Christ and the soul. 
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Patmore, following Pre-Raphaelite prin- 
ciples, resolved to relate a simple story of 
modern domestic courtship and marriage, 
shrinking from no realism of detail. The 
sincerity of passion would ennoble all. 
The period in which he wrote has 
unfortunately been against him. The 
peculiar dowdiness of early Victorian 
widdle - class life, caught with photo- 

aphic and often unconscious fidelity, 
Com about the narrative like stale 
tobacco - smoke. A future generation, 
which has not our own meanness of 
associations with that period, may per- 
haps find nothing to repel it—may even 
wonder at our repulsion. But meanwhile 
it exists. We cannot quite follow Mr. 
Gosse in considering the narrative por- 
tion altogether negligible. That would 
be to admit the poem a failure as 
a poem. Despite its disadvantages, it 
is deftly told, and full of ardent 
poetry. But we entirely agree with him 
that the finest parts of ‘The Angel’ 
are the preludes and epilogues which 
enclose, as in a corolla, the narrative 
sections. This Patmore admitted, giving 
as the reason that they were ‘pure 
lyricism.” They are, in fact, lyrics of the 
whitest fervour, and exquisitely finished, 
with a singular moral and mystical eleva- 
tion. The language reveals the emotion 
with an often miraculous intimacy, never 
strained or violent. Patmore claimed that 
the mysticism which flames visibly in ‘ The 
Unknown Eros’ was already implicit in 
‘The Angel’; and of the preludes and 
epilogues this is true. Paradox and anti- 
thesis play over them like forked light- 
ning. Other of them, again, are memorable 
aphorisms and epigrams. More pregnant 
quotations might be made from them than 
from any writer since Pope. For calling 
the attention of readers to this portion of 
‘The Angel,’ which is just the portion most 
readers neglect, Mr. Gosse deserves thanks. 
His entire exposition of this poem is an 
admirable and acute piece of work. Our 
one objection is to the statement, afterwards 
more definitely made, that the symbolic 
raptures of the poem are illusive, and the 
outcome of purely physical ardour. There 
are many, undoubtedly, to whom — no 
less than to Patmore himself — that 
symbolic fervour is a true and vitally 
significant thing, a veritable spiritual pro- 
phecy. To them, as to him, the apparent 
irrationalities of the lover are explained 
as types and foreshadowings of divine 
realities. 

Patmore’s second and crowning period 
was ushered in by his first wife’s death in 
1862, and his embracing of Catholicism 
after a period of agonizing grief and 
struggle. It is characteristic that, as ‘The 
Angel’ resulted from the union with Emily 
Andrews, so this decisive change had a pre- 
lude in his encounter in Rome with the 
Catholic lady who soon after became his 
second wife, Marianne Caroline Byles. 
The influence of woman marked each fresh 
epoch in his life. She brought him means 


which thenceforth placed him beyond the 
necessity for struggle, and allowed him to 
lead a life of retired contemplation, diversi- 
fied only by the management of the estate 
he bought at Heron’s Ghyll in Sussex. 
Later he removed to Hastings, and during 








the last few years of his life to Lymington, 
opposite the Isle of Wight. 


The gradual outcome of his middle years 
was the series of odes now collected under 
the title of ‘The Unknown Eros.’ The first 
nine, privately printed, were coldly received 
by his friends, and burnt in a fit of 
chagrin. Buta few copies were kept by his 
daughters, and the greater part of the odes 
were published in 1877. Ignored at first, 
they very slowly made their way, and the 
new reputation which dawned on him as 
the eighties drew to a close was mainly 
based on these odes of ‘The Unknown 
Eros,’ completed and afterwards issued in a 
single separate volume. He lived to be 
aware that his time of recognition was at 
length coming; and death, which he had 
long expected, arrived at last suddenly from 
angina pectoris. 


‘The Unknown Eros’ is to Coventry Pat- 
more what ‘ Paradise Lost’ was to Milton. 
It is not only the crown of his work; it 
reveals also an altogether new altitude of 
power, not indicated by his previous work. 
Ardour, exquisiteness, elevated intensity of 
emotion, tenderness, minute finish, and 
intimate precision of diction he had 
shown in ‘The Angel.’ But in these 
‘Odes’ he put forth a power, a breadth 
of handling, .an amplitude of wing, 
which are not only unlike but seemingly in- 
compatible with the qualities of that earlier 
poem. It is as though a Pre-Raphaelite 
should begin suddenly to paint like Rem- 
brandt. The largeness and majesty of the 
‘ Odes’ are at times Miltonic. Yet the inti- 
mate justice of minute expression is retained 
where it is fitting, and singularly wedded 
with the ampler manner, so as to form one 
homogeneous style. This union of almost 
contradictory qualities is among the most 
striking features of the execution. Single 
lines, again, have a more than Words- 
worthian penetration of feeling, such as 

More transient than delight, and more divine. 
The occasional descriptive touches (fullest 
in the ‘Amelia’) have a marvellous 
breadth and vividness. For distilled and 
concentrated quality of emotion certain 
of the ‘Odes’ stand apart in lyric poetry. 
But over and above these various and 
varying characteristics is the profound 
and grave rapture which informs all the 
finest of them. Their pathos is piercing and 
sparing, or it had not Son tolerable. Their 
sweetness is no less sparing, and no less 
keen. The exaltation of the greatest ‘Odes’ 
is astonishing, yet unfaltering, and without 
sense of effort. 

Their mystic character, in which earth, 
heaven, and man maintain a continual 
interplay of reflex symbolism, answering 
each other like harp to harp, makes against 
popularity. The aim of Patmore was to do 
for divine what ‘The Angel’ had done 
for human love. But he carried out his 
scheme only in a fragmentary, or rather 
intermittent fashion. The chief flaw of ‘The 
Unknown Eros,’ as Mr. Gosse emphasizes, 
is the handful of political odes. We may 
differ from him as to the hopeless falsity of 
Patmore’s political prophecies. But that 
isimmaterial. The point is that these ‘Odes,’ 
with some amount of exception, forfeit the 
dignity which marks the rest. They are 
violent, at times almost to outrageousness. 








From Mr. Gosse we dissent also concerning 
the metre, which appears to us majestic, 
flexible, and beautiful in a high degree, 
answering the feeling like the pulses of 
the blood. Certainly based on ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ and other models, it is yet in 
large measure original, and to us appears 
radically different from the Oowleian 
‘‘Pindarics” with which Mr. Gosse com- 
pares it. 


Mr. Gosse is nowhere more brilliant and 
attractive than in his personal sketch of 
the poet. For this species of work he has a 
peculiar aptitude. In Patmore he had an 
excellent subject, for no man was more 
original or less like his supposed per- 
sonality. Mr. Gosse does not shrink from 
the less pleasing features of his model, 
and gives us something very different 
from the colourless abstractions usual in 
contemporary biography. ‘The Angel’ 
determines all conceptions of the poet, who 
is imagined as a mild and amiable amorist. 
The reality was a gaunt giant, with drooping 
lids over eyes like the narrow gleam of 
a scimitar-edge, a masterful personality, 
and a grim vein of sardonic humour. The 
softer qualities deducible from his poetry 
were not on the surface. Mr. Gosse draws 
him vividly, 

‘* sailing along the Parade at Hastings, his hand§ 
deep in the pockets of his short black velvet 
jacket, his grey curls escaping from under a 
broad, soft wide-awake hat,...... the long, thin 
neck thrust out, the angularity of the limbs 
emphasized in every rapid, inelegant move- 
ment,” 

no less than in the crackle and cough of 
his laughter, and the singular originality 
and fascination of his intimate talk. Yet 
sometimes we doubt whether he does not 
exaggerate a point. He accuses Patmore 
himself of exaggeration (quite truly), and 
tells a story of how the poet said, in 
company, that by the side of a certain living 
writer ‘‘ Herrick was nothing but a brilliant 
insect”! We can hardly mistake the 
writer intended, for in a published essay 
Patmore has used this very phrase. And 
what he there says of the writer whom he 
criticizes is that, intellectually, Herrick was 
by comparison ‘‘ a splendid insect,” yet none 
the less a greater poet. One cannot but 
question whether the qualification may not 
have escaped in Mr. Gosse’s recollection of 
the conversation; and the qualification 
makes just the difference between exaggera- 
tion and sanity. It is in this personal 
chapter and that on the poet’s literary 
position and aims that we find most to 
challenge. That, for example, Patmore 
did not recognize his own lyric genius, but 
constantly desired to excel in “‘ epic, gnomic, 
and didactic poetry,” is a statement for 
which Mr. Gosse may have warrant, but he 
shows none in this book, and we find it a 
hard saying. In view of his lack of per- 
sonal sympathy with the poet’s religious 
beliefs and ideas, he attains a remarkable 
measure of perception; yet the lack 
of sympathetic understanding now and 
again makes itself felt. But these are 
occasional limitations in an able and 
welcome aid to the appreciation of a 
poet even now far from general apprecia- 
tion —a poet whose greater qualities, in 
his books as in life, yield themselves only 
to intimacy. 
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A History of the English Church in the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James JI. By 
W. H. Frere. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. FREreE possesses one of the main quali- 
fications for an ecclesiastical historian, as 
understood by men like the late Canons 
Robertson and Perry. He is persistently, 
rigidly, and conscientiously dry. His writ- 
ing is never redeemed by charm from its 
pedestrian accuracy. His outlook is purely 
and narrowly ecclesiastical. There is no 
period richer in imaginative and pictorial 
interest than that of the reign of Elizabeth, 
none which is capable of brighter treatment, 
as the works of Creighton and Prof. 
Maitland abundantly illustrate. Yet of 
all this Mr. Frere will have nothing. 
Dreary as are the Vestiarian and the Mar- 
prelate controversies, they become drearier 
in this narrative, which, strangely enough, 
ignores the admirable chapter of Dr. Mait- 
land in the ‘‘ Cambridge Modern History.” 
There is none of the quaintly romantic air 
of the late Canon Dixon’s writing, that 
chivalrous touch of high imagination 
which belonged to one who found in the 
Church of England not merely a refuge 
but a home, not only a teacher but a 
mother. This volume will be useful 
to those who really want to know more 
about the period, but it will never attract 
or lure the general reader. It may clear 
the notions of many of the clergy ; it will not 
appeal to the cultivated laity. They will no 
more think of reading it than they would 
the works of Archbishop Whitgift. As the 
book (being without notes) is presumably 
intended for this class, we think that the 
work is almost as much of a failure as that 
of Mr. Trevelyan on the Stuart period is a 
success. 

But of course Mr. Frere would have 
his reply. His book is a work of original 
investigation, not popularization, and you 
cannot cater for two classes of readers at 
once. That is true. Still, we cannot see 
why it is necessary to reduce a period in 
many respects exciting to a level of monu- 
mental dulness. 

On the other hand, the book will be found 
useful. If it does not say the last word on 
the various subjects discussed (we suppose 
that will never be said), at any rate it very 
distinctly sets things in the right light, and 
uses the very best sources of information. 
Nothing, for instance, could be better than 
the following estimate of the Puritanism of 
Cartwright and his followers :— 


‘*Thus gradually Nonconformity became a 
definitely Presbyterian organization, pledged to 
work within the Church for the abolition of 
episcopacy, for a new view of the ministry 
which was not that of the Book of Common 
Prayer, for a new system of discipline which 
was not that of the English Church, and for a 
new scheme of worship which should tolerate 
much that at present was not tolerated and 
forbid much that wasat present enjoined. The 
movement was thus not one for liberty of 
opinion or practice, but merely for the substi- 
tution of a new coercive system in place of the 
old one,” 


This is admirably said. There is still, 
in spite of all the work that has been done, 
a lingering superstition that Puritanism was 
in its essence a movement towards freedom 
and tolerance, so that it is well to have the 





truth once more stated. Freedom was the 
result of the internecine quarrels between 
the sects, or rather of the fact that no 
one party was able to exterminate the other. 
It was not the deliberate conquest of a party 
devoted to reason, but the fruit derived by 
all ~_— from the failure of others. Least 
of all was it the crown of the militant Presby- 
terianism of Cartwright and Travers, for 
whom the cardinal use of religion was the 
power to excommunicate their adversaries, 
its main comfort the doctrine of arbitrary 
reprobation, and a chief dogma the belief 
that Scripture ordered the execution of 
Papists. 

On the other hand, this book is no apology 
for the Elizabethan régime. We know of 
no modern Anglican work which so frankly 
recognizes its evils. Mr. Frere has no 
hesitation in expressing his contempt for the 
State - enforced conformity, the spiritual 
apathy, the episcopal avarice, which charac- 
terized the time. He shows how, even 
when the bishops might have mitigated 
the abuses of their Courts, the lawyers 
prevented them, and that the attack 
on the Oourt of High Commission had 
much to justify it. Probably, indeed, one 
thing that makes the book such dismal 
reading is the writer’s resolute refusal to 
echo the cry of “ ecclesia restaurata.” Still, 
he is one of the first to do real justice to 
Whitgift, and he sees very strongly the de- 
fects of the Puritan party, that ‘‘ they lacked 
a sense of proportion and a sense of humour.” 
He judges in no measured terms the attempt 
to combine the legal forms of one system 
with practical adherence to another :— 


‘They had used only such of the rites of 
the Church as they pleased, worn what they 
pleased, preached as they pleased, done what 
they pleased, and depraved everything with 
which they were displeased.” 


This is true, and the misleading use of the 
term Nonconformist confirms the vulgar 
error. The Puritans of Elizabeth’s reign 
were not persecuted voluntaries, they were 
merely disorderly clerics. Discipline within 
the Church does not necessarily mean perse- 
cution. It may, however, be pointed out 
that their action is not without a parallel; and 
that their attitude, even down to the attacks 
on the bishops, has been in our own day 
imitated by a party which is at the opposite 
ecclesiastical pole. 

On the other hand, we do not think that all 
Mr. Frere’s strictures are made out. There 
is no disloyalty in working a constitution 
while striving to change it. A member of 
Parliament or a peer has a perfect right 
to work for the abolition of the House 
of Lords. The charge against the Puritans 
is not that they desired change, which they 
had a right to do, but that they refused to 
work the system they were sworn to work. 
After all, Wycliffe himself said ‘‘ Mass,’’ 
though his views were utterly subversive 
of the existing ecclesiastical polity. It is 
only in days when every one recognizes the 
rights of voluntaryism that a man is to be 
told he must leave his church if he does not 
approve of its system, nor do we think 
that the appeal is justified so long as he 
believes in the society and the possibility 
of bringing it round to his notions. A 
Socialist is not bound to exile himself from 
an individualist State. 

Lastly, we think Mr. Frere is very ill- 





advised in attempting to defend the ex officio 
oath. He seems hardly aware of the prin- 
ciple that a man ought not to be made to 
incriminate himself; yet we thought this 
was nowadays an elementary principle of 
justice. He ought, also, to have produced 
further evidence for his statement that 
“truthfulness never was the Puritans’ 
strong point.” If this is meant for a view of 
the 7)Gosof Puritanism throughout its history, 
it needs a very long array of evidence, for 
it contradicts the established conviction of 
the modern world that Puritanism, whatever 
its defects, trained strong, just, and honour- 
able citizens. If Mr. Frere really thinks 
that Puritanism had as evil an effect on the 
conscience as, say, “ Probabilism,”’ he ought 
to develope his view in a volume, and not 
scatter so grave a charge as an obiter dictum. 
We have no love for Puritanism; it was 
intolerant, opposed to culture, in its own 
way very superstitious, and as authorita- 
tive and scholastic as Duns Scotus. But 
that it was really hostile to truthfulness 
—except so far as all party spirit is—is so 
definite and sweeping and (if proved) so 
absolute a condemnation, that it needs more 
proof than the unsympathetic sarcasms of 
the least imaginative historian it has been 
our lot recently to read. 








The Collected Works of William Haslhitt. 


12 vols. Edited by A. R. Waller and 
Arnold Glover. With an Introduction by 
W. E. Henley. (Dent & Co.) 


(First Notice.) 


Tuts year is the centenary of Hazlitt’s first 
appearance in print. His reputation is now 
both secure and general, and he is presented 
‘in questionable shape”’—tabernacled in 
twelve portly volumes, heralded by Henley, 
interpreted by Arnold Glover and Mr. A. R. 
Waller. Let us, with the aid of the two 
latter, draw the curtain, unlock the shrine, 
and interrogate the ‘“‘affable archangel” 
within. 

It has been said of Hazlitt—and the 
remark is, to some extent, confirmed by his 
own confessions—that ‘‘he was a man of 
few books and fewer authors’’—books and 
authors, moreover, of the past solely. There 
is an element of truth in this criticism. 
Hazlitt, though of a strongly bookish 
temper, was not erudite. He was an intel- 
lectual voluptuary, and read, as he dabbled 
in painting and metaphysic, for his pleasure 
merely. His excursions in philosophy were 
limited to a round dozen of writers, English 
and French, from Gassendi and Hobbes to 
Hume and the ‘Systéme de la Nature’ ; 
and even these he did not study and 
digest after the fashion of the disciplined 
metaphysician, but tasted and discussed 
them as a man of letters. His speculative 
writings show little trace of technical ter- 
minology; the style is not scientific, but 
literary. In certain fields of English poetry, 
again, his attainments were slender—notably 
in the dramatic literature of Elizabeth’s day, 
a subject, nevertheless, on which he lectured 
with much aplomb at the Surrey Institution. 

But if Hazlitt lacked breadth of literary 
culture, his range was wider, on the modern 
side more particularly, than either he or 
Henley would lead us to suppose. Hazlitt, 
when he testifies of himself, is the most un- 
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reserved of witnesses; but where passion 
or prejudice intrudes he is apt to conceal or 
distort the truth. Henley’s account of 
Hazlitt’s choice of reading—Shakspeare, 
‘‘ervantes, Rabelais, Boccaccio, ilton, 
Richardson, Rousseau, Fielding, Burke—is 
well enough so far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough: it ought to include 
certain contemporaries—Cowper, Words- 
worth, Scott, Coleridge (in his lyrics and 
poetic dramas)—and, of the elders, Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Pope, at least. It happens 
that we possess, in a certain marked feature 
of Hazlitt’s style, a clue to his literary pre- 
ferences. Whatever appealed to his taste 
he read attentively ; and what he read aiten- 
tively, a remarkable adhesiveness of mind 
led him to quote repeatedly (we refer now 
to the borrowed phrases, the literary 
tags, with which he is wont somewhat to 
overpunctuate his pages). In this con- 
nexion, Hazlitt’s latest editors have rendered 
an important service to the critical reader. 
By recording in each case the source of 
these adventitious ornaments, they have 
furnished a key to the personnel of Hazlitt’s 
hierarchy of letters, and simplified the pro- 
cess of determining the order and — 
dence of the several thrones, principalities, 
and powers. We have, in fact, but to count 
the number of tags accredited to each name, 
and to compare the totals, in order roughly 
to fix the preponderance of any given 
influence. 

If we apply this test to Wordsworth—a 
writer whom Hazlitt, when astride his 
political hobby-horse, vilifies through every 
mood and tense—we shall find ourselves 
driven to a conclusion directly opposite to 
that indicated by Hazlitt’s insolent and 
venomous allusions. In Hazlitt’s eyes 
Wordsworth stood for a common renegade, 
who had bartered his birthright for a pitiful 
mess of pottage. He is never done girding 
at Wordsworth the stamp-distributor ; and 
yet his very diatribes betray the ineffaceable 
impression made on him by Wordsworth 
the poet. Of all Hazlitt’s literary creditors, 
Shakspeare ranks first in regard of the 
number of phrases—too often, indeed, they 
are forced loans—supplied. Now for every 
four quotations from Shakspeare, Hazlitt 
has one from Milton, and for every two from 
Milton, he has one from Burke and one 
from Wordsworth. Wordsworth and Burke, 
that is to say, stand on the same rung of 
Hazlitt’s literary ladder. Both have sinned, 
and forfeited their high estate; yet their 
sometime votary is unable to break the 
spell still exercised by the glowing eloquence 
of the one and the austere, impassioned 
verse of the other, and so, as he writes, he 
falls, half unconsciously, into their very 
tricks and turns of speech, repeating the 
happy phrases branded upon his memory 
by fond and early association. 

Henley, who avers that Hazlitt ‘‘ was 
never an exalted Wordsworthian,” says that 
‘‘once, in a moment of supreme geniality, 
Hazlitt likened Wordsworth’s best passages, 
not to their advantage, to those of the classic 
Akenside.”’ So far is this from being true 
that the very reverse is the truth. What 
Hazlitt originally (1814) wrote was that the 
poet’s ‘‘powers of description and fancy 
seem to be little inferior to those of thought 
and sentiment.” In 1817, embittered by 
the fall of Napoleon, and desiring so far as 





he could to disparage the poet who had sold 
himself to the Treasury, he cancelled this 

e, and substituted one to the effect 
that ‘‘ Wordsworth’s powers of description 
and fancy seem to be little inferior to those 
of his ical predecessor, Akenside ’—a 
revised judgment delivered, not in a 
supremely genial moment, but at a time 
of recent and intense exasperation. Here, 
asin every case where Hazlitt revised his 
work for republication, the editors print 
in full the variations and omissions shown 
by a comparison of the earlier with the later 
text. Indeed, those who have read Hazlitt 
on ‘The Excursion’ only in the revised 
text of ‘The Round Table’ can form but 
a faint conception of the writer’s fervid 
admiration for that poem, or of his loud 
acclaim of the poet’s transcendent powers. 
His ‘Observations on “The Excursion”’ 
first appeared in Zhe Examiner for 1814. 
There, in a passage omitted from ‘The 
Round Table’ (1817), he writes of Words- 


worth :— 


‘*There is in his sentiments and reflections 
on human life a depth, an originality, a beauty 
and grandeur, both of conception and expres- 
sion, which place him decidedly at the head of 
the poets of the present day—or, rather, which 

lace him in a totally different class of excel- 
ence...... It is not in our power to add to, or take 
from, the pretensions of a poem like the pre- 
sent, but if our opinion or wishes could have 
any weight, we would take our leave of it by 


saying—Esto Perpetua ! 


Here speaks the true Hazlitt, as he 
speaks nine years later in ‘The Literary 

aminer ’ :— 

**Tt has been asked whether Lord Byron is 
a writer likely to live. Perhaps not: he has 
intensity of power, but lacks distinctive cha- 
racter. In my opinion, Mr. Wordsworth is the 
only poet of the day that is likely to live— 
should he ever happen to be born! But who will 
be the midwife to bring his works to light ?” 


—a question which many eminent literary 
accoucheurs have striven to solve, and, 
perhaps, have succeeded in solving between 
them. 

On Hazlitt’s attitude towards Coleridge 
we shall have something further to say. 
Meanwhile, let us not delay to acknow- 
ledge our large debt to the editors of these 
volumes. They have taken ample time and 
pains with their work, and have done it 
thoroughly. The sheets have been read 
with a carefulness uncommon nowadays. 
Diligent research has brought to light a 
mass ofnew material—much of it journalism, 
no doubt; but all of it Hazlitt’s, and some 
of it literature. The bibliographical notes 
are excellent of their kind—those in the last 
two volumes especially, in which the intri- 
cacies and overlappings of the early 
posthumous collections are explained with 
conspicuous skill. In view of the slender 
room at their disposal, the editors’ com- 
mentary is remarkably full. The difficulty 
here was one of selection and omission ; but 
by dint of a wise economy and the exercise 
of stern self-repression, room has been found 
for everything essential, including those 
textual ‘‘cuts” and variations which fre- 
quently supply a clue to the understanding 
of Hazlitt’s fluctuations of temper and 
opinion. On the subject of Mr. Waller’s 
editorial prowess there is no need to enlarge : 
it is amply attested by his work in con- 





nexion with the “Cambridge English 
Classics,” and has recently won honourable 
recognition at the hands of the Senate of 
that University. Of his lamented fellow- 
worker we will take it upon us to say that, 
whether for accurate scholarship, for sound 
and impartial judgment, for special know- 
ledge of the period, or for strict literary 
conscience, no fitter man could have been 
found for the task of editing Hazlitt’s 
remains. From all who have at heart the 
cause of English literature congratulations 
are due to the surviving editor on the com- 
pletion of his arduous and _ beneficent 
labours. We cordially wish him joy; but 
that must, indeed, be ‘‘a defeated joy” 
which he feels as he surveys the fruits of 
his collaboration with Arnold Glover, and 
recalls the pleasant trade interrupted by 
death. 

Amongst the pieces now first identified 

and collected is an essay ‘On the Character 
of the Country People,’ which reminds us 
of the famous tirade on the same subject in 
‘The Round Table,’ and contains a good 
story about Charles Lamb. While visiting 
Winterslow in 1810, Lamb had ordered a 
pair of snufi-coloured breeches from ‘‘ the 
little hunch-backed tailor” of Pitton (a 
neighbouring village), 
‘*instead of which the pragmatical old gentle- 
man, having an opinion of his own, brought him 
home a pair of lively Lincoln-green, in which he 
rode in triumph on Johnny Tremain’s cross- 
country caravan through Newberry into 
Oxford,...... the abstract idea of the jest of the 
thing prevailing in his mind (as it always does) 
over the sense of personal dignity.” 


Hitherto it has been supposed that, after 
the rejection of ‘Zapolya’ by the Drury 
Lane Theatre Committee in May, 1816, 
nothing more was heard of Coleridge’s 
drama as a stage-play. This is an error. 
On February 10th, 1818, ‘ Zapolya,’ ‘‘ com- 
pressed into three Acts, to make it tedious 
and brief,” and accompanied with music, 
was produced at the Royal Circus and 
Surrey Theatre (later Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre), and ran for eight nights between 
that date and March 2ad, when it was per- 
formed for the benefit of Tom Dibdin. Of 
Hazlitt’s stock quotations, perhaps the most 
obstinately coy to research was that which 
first occurs in an Examiner essay of 1815 
(xi. p. 268) :-— 

Sithence no fairy lights, no quickening ray, 

Nor stir of pulse, nor objects to entice 

Abroad the spirits ; but the cloistered heart 

Sits squat at home, like Pagod in a niche 

Obscure. 
These vigorous lines, which recur more than 
once in Hazlitt’s pages (cf. xi. pp. 224, 
428; iv. p. 311), were advertised in Votes 
and Queries, and their source inquired for 
in every quarter, likely or unlikely, that 
suggested itself. At length Arnold Glover 
had the satisfaction of lighting on them in 
Dodsley’s ‘Collection of Poems,’ 1758, 
vol. vi. p. 138. They occur in a poem 
addressed by the Rev. Sneyd Davies ‘To 
the Honourabie and Reverend Frederick | 
C[ornwallis],’ afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was probably not in 
Dodsley, however, that they were found by 
Hazlitt (whose familiarity with the poem is 
proved by his occasional citation of other 
passages from it), but in the pages of that 
once - familiar school - book, ‘ Enfield’s 
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Speaker,’ a work which appears to have 
supplied Coleridge also with one of his quo- 
tations in the Preface to the ‘Poems’ of 
1796. Probably Hazlitt had committed the 
entire poem to heart in boyhood. It was 
known to Lamb, also, in all likelihood, 
through the medium of ‘Enfield.’ He 
quotes the opening lines in a letterto Southey 
dated August 10th, 1825. So loosely did 
Hazlitt cite his authors that we have some- 
times thought that another of his quota- 
tions, 

’Tis the taste of the ancients ; ’tis classical lore, 
was merely a random shot at Campbell’s 
well-known verse :— 

’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 








SOME AMERICAN MEMOIRS. 


A Belle of the Fifties. Edited by Ada 
Sterling. (Heinemann.) 

Hannah Logan’s Courtship. Edited by Albert 
Cook Myers. (Philadelphia, Ferris & 
Leach.) 

Robert Cavelier. 
(Heinemann.) 


Tue Duke in ‘ Lothair,’ though he did not 
approve of Americans in general, made an 
exception in favour of ‘‘an American 
gentleman with large estates in the South,” 
whom he regarded as a “real aristocrat.” 
The very interesting book which Miss Ada 
Sterling has prepared from the diaries and 
recollections of Mrs. Clay-Clopton deals 
with the fortunes of such a family. This 
venerable American lady was kuown to 
fame in a past generation as the beautiful 
and dashing Mrs. Clay of Alabama, wife 
of one of the Confederate leaders in 
the rebellion of 1861 and the Civil War. 
It was to her husband, Senator Clement 
©. Clay, that the task fell of renouncing 
Alabama’s allegiance to the United States 
on the memorable day of January 21st, 
1861. Mrs. Clay gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the scene which took place on this 
occasion, important in the annals of the 
world as well as in those of America. 
Senator after senator rose, and, in a few 
solemn words, declared that the people for 
whom he spoke had 


‘* adopted an ordinance whereby they withdrew 
from the Union, formed under a compact styled 
the United States, resumed the powers dele- 
gated to it, and assumed their separate station 
as a sovereign and independent people.” 


By William Dana Orcutt. 


Such a rupture of a legislative body had 
hardly been known since Cromwell purged 
the Long Parliament; indeed, the only 
parallel instance of a voluntary separation 
of such a kind is to be found in the disrup- 
tion of the Scottish Church in 1843, dauh, 
happily, that event, great as have been its 
issues, did not portend a civil war. Mrs. 
Clay draws a vivid picture of the emotion 
caused by the renunciation of these senators’ 
allegiance :— 


““As each Senator, speaking for his State, 
concluded his solemn renunciation of allegiance 
to the United States, women grew hysterical 
and waved their handkerchiefs, encouraging 
them with cries of sympathy and admiration. 
Men wept and embraced each other mournfully. 
At times the murmurs among the onlookers 
grew so deep that the Sergeant-at-Arms was 
ordered to clear the galleries; and, as each 





ray ed took up his portfolio and gravely left 
the Senate Chamber, sympathetic shouts rang 
from the assemblage above. Scarcely a member 
of the Senatorial body but was pale with the 
terrible significance of the hour. There was 
everywhere a feeling of suspense, as if, visibly, 
the pillars of the temple were being withdrawn 
and the great Government structure was totter- 
ing. 

Mrs. Clay’s lively narrative throws a 

good deal of light upon the events which 
led up to the Civil War, from the point 
of view of an ardent Southerner. Brought 
up in an atmosphere of land-owning aris- 
tocracy, and accustomed to regard slavery 
as a ‘‘domestic institution,” which was 
only productive of good to the negroes, 
who were treated, in all the good families 
of the South, at least as well as the British 
squire treated his labourers, she was wholly 
unable to recognize the real ground which 
the North had for resisting any attempt to 
divert the Union from its foundation of 
liberty and equality for all men. ‘Our 
physical prosperity,” she says, 
**no less than the social security we enjoyed, 
had caused us to become objects of envy to the 
rough elements in the new settlements, espe- 
cially of the North-west.” 


There is a certain amount of truth in 
this view, and it comes as a useful correc- 
tive to the modern idea that the American 
Civil War was purely a crusade against 
slavery—a view at least as erroneous as 
that set forth by Mrs. Clay, that it was a 
war of conquest and spoliation on the 
part of the North. However, though Mrs. 
Clay’s memoirs add considerably to our 
knowledge of the Southern attitude before 
and during the war, it is rather the per- 
sonal element in them to which the reader’s 
interest is chiefly directed. We find in 
these pages many lively and picturesque 
descriptions of Washington society before 
the war—a society to which the high- 
spirited and witty ladies of the South, 
among whom our heroine herself played a 
leading part, contributed much of its most 
characteristic and brilliant life. 

The book is very gracefully written, and 
the account, to select one instance among 
many, of the fancy-dress ball to which Mrs. 
Clay went in the character of the American 
Mrs. Partington is as good as anything of 
its kind to be found in the works of con- 
temporary American novelists. The story 
of Senator Clay’s imprisonment, along with 
Jefferson Davis, after his surrender to the 
United States Government, is full of 
thrilling incident. The assassination of 
Lincolna—of which Mr. Clay was errone- 
ously surmised by the Northern mob to 
have had a guilty foreknowledge—raised 
public feeling to a dangerous height, and 
for some months his life trembled in the 
balance. Mrs. Clay, at any rate, was 
convinced that it was only her personal 
efforts in intercession with President John- 
son which saved him from being condemned 
by the military tribunal. She found a 
valuable assistant in General Grant, who 
was totally opposed to all reprisals on the 
vanquished Southerners, and declared, 
shortly after Lee’s surrender had ended the 
war, that, if he had his way, he would 
release every Southern prisoner without 
conditions. The story is well worth 
reading, and the book as a whole presents 





a delightful picture of a charming and 
original personality. 

We recently had occasion to speak in 
terms of praise of ‘ Sally Wister’s Journal,’ 
a human document which Mr. Albert Cook 
Myers rescued from the oblivion of time. 
Encouraged by the success of that delightful 
book, he has now given us the story of 
‘Hannah Logan’s Courtship,’ as related in 
the diary of her lover, the Hon. John 
Smith, of Philadelphia, who was a notable 
colonial politician from 1736 to 1752. 
Hannah Logan was the daughter of the 
venerable statesman and scholar James 
Logan, of Stenton, and, like her father and 
her husband, belonged to the Society of 
Friends. A contemporary has left a 
pleasant account of her appearance when 
she was twenty-four. ‘To return to the 
Lady,” says this young buck :— 


‘*T declare I burnt my Lips more than once, 
being quite thoughtless of the warmness of my 
Tea, entirely lost in Contemplating her Beauties. 
She was tall, and Slender, but Exactly well 
Shap’d, her Features Perfect, and Complection 
tho’ alittle the whitest, yet her Countenance 
had something in it extremely Sweet. Her Eyes 
Express’d a very great Softness, oo. a 
Compos’d Temper and serenity of Mind, Her 
Manner was Grave and Reserv’d, and to be 
short she had a Sort of Majesty in her Person, 
and Agreeableness in her Behaviour, which at 
once Surprized and Charmed the Beholders,” 


According to her lover, ‘‘the Charm of 
her Conversation Excelled, if possible, those 
of her person.”” As Charles Lamb said of 
his friend Hester Savory, the Quaker rule 
could not cool the human feeling in her. 
She seems, indeed, to have been a very 
charming woman, and the lapse of a century 
and a half cannot destroy the interest with 
which the reader follows the vicissitudes of 
the passion which John Smith conceived 
for her. There was no very striking inci- 
dent in his courtship, which had to overcome 
a certain amount of coyness and disinclina- 
tion for marriage on Hannah’s part, but 
ended happily, without the need of any 
melodramatic expedient—though more than 
once the young lover was obliged to realize 
‘‘in how much pain is a situation between 
hope and Despair.” The value of his diary, 
as the editor points out, lies not merely in 
the love-story which it placidly unfolds. It 
also helps us to recall the daily life of a 
prosperous American in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and to understand the 
Quaker community, to which the success of 
Pennsylvania was largely due :— 


‘*Tt presents Quaker social life, not all in 
ascetic drab and grey, but also in many of its 
more attractive aspects—travelling and visiting, 
genial hospitality and quiet good living, dining 
and tea-drinking, fishing and sliding and skating 
and other mild diversions.” 


The extreme frankness and naiveté of the 
diary, which was intended for no eyes but 
those of Smith himself, add to the pleasant- 
ness of the book, for which we are grateful 
to Mr. Myers, though we cannot like the 
dignified Hannah Logan quite so well as 
the lively Sally Wister. 

Mr. Orcutt’s historical novel presents a 
readable account of La Salle’s life and his 
discovery of the Mississippi, which holds 
a good deal of romance. The United 
States is said to have a much larger read- 
ing public than Great Britain. It cer- 
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tainly shows a vivid interest in its historical 
figures which is wanting in our own popula- 
tion taken as a whole. 





Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. ‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen.” (Macmillan & Co.) 


AFTER age | delays, due to the divergent 
activities which possess Mr. John Morley, 
the notable series of ‘Twelve English 
Statesmen” has at last been brought to a 
conclusion. Mr. Frederic Harrison, to 
whom he delegated the writing of the 
volume on Chatham, must have approached 
the topic with some qualms. The ground 
had already been covered by Macaulay in 
two of his most eloquent essays ; secondly, 
the author could not help feeling out of 
sympathy with many of the ideals of 
his subject. We may say at once that 
both difficulties have been triumphantl 
surmounted. Mr. Harrison brings muc 
freshness of treatment to bear upon Chat- 
ham’s career, particularly during its earlier 

eriods. Though conquest and empire may 

e repugnant to him, literary honesty comes 
to the rescue, and when he cannot praise the 
wisdom of the statesman’s aims, he dwells 
upon the loftiness of his motives. The 
result is a singularly dignified portrait of a 
figure of lonely majesty, and an apprecia- 
tive analysis of a character which, despite 
its histrionic exaggerations, conveyed the 
lesson of moral dignity to his country at an 
hour when it was sorely needed. 

Mr. Harrison makes no attempt to recon- 
cile the inconsistencies of William Pitt’s 
political beginnings. Consumed by honour- 
able ambition, and destitute of family 
influence, he was driven to play for his own 
hand. At one time he denounced Hanoverian 
subsidies; afterwards he advocated them; 
his own policy when he attained power bore 
some resemblance to that of Carteret which, 
in opposition, he had mercilessly vituperated. 
Yet, with prophetic insight, he invariably 
perceived where the true interests of his 
country lay. As Mr. Harrison acutely 
remarks :— 


‘*To prevent Prussia being crushed by the 
gigantic confederacy of five Powers was a very 
different thing from assisting Maria Theresa to 
regain her ancestral dominions. Lastly, to 
nen Hanover from being absorbed by France, 

ecause the Elector of Hanover was King of 
England, was a very different thing from fling- 
ing away English blood and treasure to promote 
the ambition and second the quarrels of the 
Elector of Hanover. Pitt’s policy, as he clearly 
showed, was this :—he would not sacrifice British 
interests for Hanoverian objects, but he would 
not let Hanover be sacrificed solely by reason 
of its connection with England. This was a 
perfectly intelligible policy ; and it was a sound 
— Pitt’s change of front was startling ; 

ut it has an adequate defence.” 


Pitt scorned to take a side merely because 
it was a, and few incidents in his life 
redound more to his honour than his efforts 
on behalf of Admiral Byng. But he gene- 
rally read the temper of the nation 
correctly, even if he was tempted to work 
too persistently on its passions. No more 
luminous remark has ever been elicited 
from a nature essentially opaque than 
George II.’s: “You have taught me to 
look elsewhere than to the Commons for the 





sense of my subjects!” Pitt had, indeed, 
the secret of bringing out the higher quali- 
ties of all about Tis. The House of 
Commons endured his arrogance because, 
as Charles Butler said, ‘‘there was some- 
thing in him finer than his words; the man 
was infinitely greater than the orator.” It 
must be remembered besides that the grand 
manner was sedulously cultivated in the 
pre-Revolutionary age, and that Pitt’s 
artificialities were only a carrying to an 
extreme of the device which every one 
attempted. It was imported into private 
life; and though no contemporary corre- 
spondence is quite so Grandisonian as Chat- 
ham’s with his nephew Lord Camelford, 
yet Temple addresses his own sister as 
‘‘ Dear Lady Hester.”” Charles Fox was 
the great simplifier of debate, and, in the 
same way, biography offers few contrasts 
more complete than his unstudied outpour- 
ings on ancient and modern literature to 
Lord Holland, and Pitt’s stilted injunctions 
to Camelford that he should ‘drink as 
deeply as he could of the divine springs,” 
the liad and Virgil. 

The survey of the victorious campaigns 
organized by Pitt during the Seven Years’ 
War is ascomplete as Mr. Harrison’s space 
permitted. ‘‘America was to be won in 
Germany”; in other words, France was to 
be exhausted in the struggle with Prussia, 
and thus leave Canada and the Mississippi 
Valley to be occupied by the British. His- 
torians are in practical agreement, however, 
that Pitt pursued hostilities beyond their 
legitimate ends. As Mr. Harrison well 
puts it :— 

‘** Any attempt to crush back the rival nations 
of Europe into a secondary rank, to maintain a 

ermanent and exclusive domination on the 
igh seas, must at last provoke a combined 
resistance, and in the end must exhaust an 
island of moderate size.” 

The Treaty of Paris is as justifiable 
from the English standpoint as the Treaty 
of Utrecht, only both were brought about 
by the most despicable political intrigues. 
Mr. Harrison alludes briefly but sufficiently 
to Pitt’s exclusion from power, and the 
corruption and proscription employed by 
Bute and his colleagues to force the peace 
upon the House of Commons. The grimy 
story can be best studied in Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice’s ‘Life of Lord Shelburne.’ 
But Mr. Harrison becomes unnecessarily 
indignant when he stigmatizes the inter- 
view of some two years afterwards between 
George III. and the fallen minister as 
‘“‘ outrageously indecent and irregular.” 
Pitt had right of perpetual access to the 
king as a member of the Privy Council, and 
the solidity of government by Cabinet had 
not then been established with the precision 
of modern times. The days were not far 
remote, indeed, when Governments formed 
on fixed principles were held up to public 
opprobrium as “‘juntos,” and the outcry 
against the ‘“connexions” had a very 
similar meaning. Pitt recurred to the 
system of William III. when he delibe- 
rately formed his second administration out 
of men chosen without regard to party, group, 
or family. The experiment failed, owing to 
the fatal mistake of transforming the 
‘‘Great Commoner” into the Earl of 
Chatham, his mental collapse, and the 
incurable levity of Charles Townshend. But 





it may be questioned if it would ever have 
succeeded, even if, as Mr. Harrison suggests, 
George had been Victoria and Pitt had pos- 
sessed the vitality of Palmerston or Glad. 
stone. Administrations constructed on what 
our ancestors used to call ‘‘ a broad bottom ” 
have never endured except in quiet times. 
The times during which America was 
hastening towards independence were far 
from tranquil. Anyhow, Chatham ended 
his days in isolated opposition, protesting 
to the last against the coercion of the United 
States by arms, but unwilling to concede 
separation after the French had entered into 
iance with the colonists. 


‘To this humiliation Chatham would not 
stoop. To the American people, whom he loved 
and honoured, he would concede everything, 
but to have America, which he had rescued 
from France, again torn away from us by the rival 
whom he had crushed—this was a sacrifice to 
which he could not submit. His old dread and 
jealousy of the House of Bourbon, which had 
become almost a monomania with him, blazed 
up with all its ancient fire. In this, the ardent 
patriot extinguished in him the far-seeing 
statesman. We can see to-day how far passion 
had misled him. Burke, Rockingham, Fox, 
the Duke of Richmond—some of the best brains 
of the Whig party—urged the immediate recog- 
nition of American independence. Chatham 
died in the act of protesting against it. And a 
cloud hung over the sun of his renown as he 
sank to rest.” 


Mr. Harrison, we may add in conclusion, 
does thorough justice to Chatham’s efforts 
in the cause of internal freedom, as in his 
support of Wilkes, whom he abhorred per- 
sonally, and in his advocacy of Parlia- 
mentary reform, which, empirical though it 
may have been, was much in advance of 
his age. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Shining Ferry. By Q. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton.) 


WE have, if we mistake not, more than 
once expressed the view that, delightful as 
Q.’s work almost always is, and excellent as 
are his short stories, something has hitherto 
held him back from obtaining that rank as 
a writer of fiction on a larger scale which 
from his many qualifications for the work of 
a storyteller seemed to lie within his reach. 
He can draw human nature as he sees it for 
himself, not as it appears to the collector 
of “ materials,’’ with his attention concen- 
trated on some small section of mankind or 
some abnormal social conditions, and rely- 
ing for the rest on what he finds in the 
books of other specialists. Q. writes at 
first hand; no man is freer from ‘‘ common 
form.’’ What he conveys to his readers he 
has, as the Germans say, “‘lived.” We do 
not mean either that his manner never 
reminds one of any other writer or that he 
never invents anincident. But his style is 
the straightforward diction of a cultivated 
man who knows the English language and 
respects it, and the ultimate matter of his 
stories, the scenes and people—those, at any 
rate, with which he is most successful—show 
as plainly as did George Eliot’s the mark of 
keen personal observation. He has besides 
the large and humane tolerance which 
goes with this faculty. Never having met 
—who of us has?—with absolute evil, 
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whether in men or circumstances, he does 
not attempt to depict it. He comes as 
near to it in the present story as he has 
ever done; but even here the last para- 
graphs leave us free to indulge a hope 
that the chastening which the offender has 
undergone will bear fruit. Indeed, the 
revolt against “‘ poetical justice” has per- 
haps gone far enough. It is doubtless true 
that in real life it often seems as if to 
command success worked out better than 
to deserve it, and that the gentle, dutiful 
Bennys stand a poor chance against the 
hard, self- approving Rosewarnes. But 
somehow that has not, at all events until 
very recently, been the view taken by the 
masters of fiction; nor will it be a good 
day for the world when it loses the con- 
viction that, in the long run, character is 
bound to tell. For this, we take it, may 
be regarded as the short summing-up of 
Q.’s theory of life. Weseem to be hand- 
ling a charming story as if it were an 
ethical treatise. It is true that Q., more 
than any other writer of stories at the pre- 
sent day, seems to have a note of thought- 
ful seriousness under the inexhaustible 
store of humorous and pathetic fancies with 
which, almost in the same sentence, he can 
set his reader chuckling, or make the page 
momentarily dim before his eyes. ‘Aunt 
Hannah,” otherwise Mrs. Purchase, in the 
present book, provides plenty of occasions 
for the former emotion—the genial seafaring 
lady who took charge of her brother’s 
household on his sudden death, and “ kept 
the house of mourning re-echoing,’”’ in the 
words of the dairy-maid, ‘‘ whose speech 
derived many forcible idioms from her 
father, the mate of a coaster......‘like a 
labouring ship with a cargo of tinware.’” 
Some will understand the feelings of the 
young woman from Warwickshire when 
first introduced to the ‘‘strange land’”’ 
where ‘‘every one talked about the 
weather, and every one addressed every 
one else as ‘My dear.’” But with little 
touches such as these all of Q.’s readers 
have long been familiar. What we wish 
to note is that in this book he seems, for 
the first time, to have achieved a novel 
really complete in character, incident, and 
construction, which ought to take a high 
place in the esteem of those who like what 
is, after all, the most congenial class of 
English fiction, that based on the vicissi- 
tudes of every-day life. 





The Dryad. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. McCartay has one great equipment 
for fiction, which is a highly romantic 
imagination. The author of a history of 
the French Revolution might not be sus- 
pected of a bias towards the province of the 
unreal; yet his novels show that leaning, 
and his latest most of all. ‘The Dryad’ 
has been inspired by the fascination of 
Greek mythology. When Pan died and the 
gods took flight they left some traces 
behind, and these Mr. McCarthy has dis- 
covered in the forests of Eleusis. There was 
once a dryad who fell in love with a mortal 
man, and though she died with her oak 
tree, the gods, who were then on their 
thrones, took pity on the daughter and gave 
her the gift of immortality. In the four- 





teenth century Argathona, who seems to 
have kept herself aloof from mere mortals 
all those hundreds of years, decided to 
present herself to some one no more im- 
portant than a common soldier of fortune, 
on his way to take service with the Duke of 
Athens. In those adventurous days French 
gallants ruled the Greek States under the 
eegis of the Cesar at Constantinople. It 
was a period that invited doughty deeds. 
And Argathona went the way of her mother, 
for she fell in love with Rainouart, the 
Duke’s son. But there was a certain lady, 
the Duchess Esclaramonde, who also took a 
fancy to Rainouart, and succeeded in be- 
witching him for atime. This is the story 
of Argathona’s recapture of him, and a 
bright and sparkling story it is. Mr. 
McCarthy must be congratulated on having 
so deftly handled the supernatural that one 
hardly feels the impossibility of Argathona. 
Also he has brought his romantic tale to a 
picturesque and natural conclusion. The 
fighting, the intrigues, and the scenic 
effects are all admirably rendered. 





Amanda of the Mill. 
(Heinemenn.) 


By Marie van Vorst. 


Here is a long story, whict, viewed as a 
whole, is not a strong story, though it shows 
in places the wish, if not the power, to say 
something vital about love and life and 
death. The fight between labour and 
capital in the cotton factories of South 
Carolina and the question of child labour 
are also part of the theme. It is impossible 
to doubt the author’s sincerity or her 
nationality. We were aware that South 
Carolina was ‘‘a sultry clime,” and 
‘ Amanda of the Mill’ confirms the impres- 
sion. There is a lot of “drink” in it. 
Amanda, a beautiful girl of the backwoods 
and a mill hand, loves a leader of revolt, 
also a mill hand. Nearly half the dialogue 
is written in the language of the “ white 
trash” folk. To keep on reading page after 
page of talk something like the following is 
an effort: ‘Ih dew hev tew hev tu wait 
thayr twell Ih git newse suh.” As this 
sort of thing grows intelligible the some- 
what hampered reader meets another diffi- 
culty in the author’s own inflated, laboured, 
indirect manner. Specimens taken at 
random show how little simplicity and the 
art of pruning appeal to her :— 


**Tt is unusual that success crowns the 
feminine enterprise when a barren woman 
seeks, by the introduction of another child into 
her heart, to find consolation.” 

‘*Nondescript specimens of mill labourers 
out of whose bodies toil had evidently not 
unravelled the last fibre of animation.” 


Or this :— 


‘* Her impulses, should she give them rein, 
were strong enough to shatter her life...... The 
first months of her marriage she discovered cer- 
tain moral biases in the character of her husband. 
ssnked She was too intense a temperament, too 
sincerely feminine, to be satisfied with the 
routine of women’s clubs and intellectual sterile 
interests which, like baits temptingly hung to a 
modern rod, threaten to land the little maiden- 
fish high and dry for ever on the shores of 
spinsterdom.” 


When there is something to be said (as 
appears to be sometimes the case here) it is 
well to call attention to the uses of sup- 





pression, and again suppression, till the 
essential is allowed to be visible. 





The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. 
Glyn. (Duckworth & Oo.) 


Tue vicissitudes in the career of Evangeline 
—Mrs. Glyn’s newest exponent of smart- 
ness—take place, as shown in the young 
lady’s journal, between November 3rd and 
December 21st, a.p. 1904, so we are, as it 
were, in the very ‘‘latest seed of time.” 
There is no long tarrying in the telling. 
An hour and a half will easily take a 
reader through the story, and make, we 
imagine, no perceptible difference in his or 
her mental or moral equilibrium. The book 
is vivacious in the way Elizabeth was 
vivacious, though not in the same de- 
gree. Evangeline is the naive yet knowing 
type of young person one expects and, as 
we implied, gets—the sort of girl who says 
an odd thing with one eyelid up and the 
other down, so to speak. The frontispiece 
purports to be her medallion-portrait set 
in pearls suspended by a facsimile of an 
emerald-green watered silk ribbon. She 
has orange hair, emerald eyes, and genuine 
black lashes, a sufficiently rare combination 
where the eyelashes need no “ treatment.” 
This. art is an important point, for it is 
rarely fcund in this physique. When it is 
found, beware! The qualities supposed to 
go with such colouring are here very much 
taken for granted. T':a writer of the 
journal, aged twenty, begias by stating in 
it (and elsewhere) that she is about to 
become ‘‘ an adventuress,” as somebody else 
might say an omnibus conductor or a 
washerwoman. Other statements or sug- 
gestions she also makes with that part. 
innocent, part-brazen air of the modert: 
minx. She has, of course, an instantaneous 
fatal attraction for every man she meets, 
and they permit themselves to make her 
aware of what she knew all the time—as 
crudely as you please. A certain Lord 
Robert, a guardsman—with “an air and 
a grace and a shape and a face,” as an old 
verse has it—the ‘‘shape” especially (as 
she confides to the journal)—wins over all 
their heads. Several men and women of 
the smart or ‘‘unco guid” kind and their 
respective jargons are rather cleverly hit off, 
though at times one has one’s doubts about 
sundry touches. Evangeline’s own mode of 
speech is very much what Elizabeth’s was, 
only slacker. 


By Elinor 





The One who Saw. 


(Cassell & Co.) 


Heapon Hitt shows no sign of faltering in 
his wild career. His invention of criminal 
possibilities shows no diminution of fertility, 
nor does his ingenuity in devising “ situa- 
tions’ seem to abate. He does not attempt 
the more subtle analysis of a Sherlock 
Holmes or a Lecoq; Wilkie Collins might 
have ate his part in him on Friday, and ne’er 
broke his fast. In fact, the author’s favourite 
motive is not so much the detection of the 
criminal as the process by which he is 
brought to his deserts. As to the first, he 
usually takes his readers into confidence at 
the outset, and invites them to observe with 
him the various hindrances which beset the 
course of retribution, and enjoy the final 
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triumph of the skill which surmounts them. 
There is no pretence of high art about his 
stories; none of your “ problems,” in the 
more recent acceptation of the term; no 
subtle casuistries. They are, one may say, 
frankly “early Victorian’’ in treatment, and 
to those whose youth was passed in those 
acious and comparatively unquestioning 
ays they come like memories of the past. 
At the same time, we must admit that, so 
far as we have observed, the relish for them 
has by no means been blunted by the 
‘“‘ higher education ’’ which, as we all know, 
is the privilege of the generation now 
rising. So long may Headon Hill live to 
thrill us with smugglers’ caves on iron- 
bound coasts, with furtive crawls on the 
footboards of express trains, with ‘‘ Long 
Medicos,”’ binondienh burglars, bogus tele- 
grams, and all the hundred-and-one pro- 
perties of his time-honoured repertory ! 


Lord Eversleigh’s Sins. By Violet Tweedale. 
(John Long.) 


Lorp EversteicH—handsome, fascinating, 
generous—chooses to pass the best years of 
his manhood among the swine-troughs. 
Satiety alone brings him, at the age of 
forty-nine, into the haven of a mariage de 
convenance with Marcia Murray, widow of 
an honoured Scottish laird. The glamour 
of an amazing personality soon transforms 
this apparently highly satisfactory and 
practical union into a tragedy. Marcia 
succumbs to her husband’s fascination, and 
is finally consumed by an overwhelming 
and unrequited passion for the man she had 
married solely for wealth and position, and 
this in spite of the fact that some of the 
bitter harvest of Lord Eversleigh’s sowing 
is ay 9 by her own son, who falls in love 
with the daughter of one of his stepfather’s 
victims. Of Grace Gore, Eversleigh’s cousin 
and one-time betrothed, we are told, ‘The 
love she bore him often appeared to her as 
a divine ordination.” Soke; but that 
the lifelong devotion of a noble woman 
should be poured out at the feet of so 
worthless an idol is pitiful, if not altogether 
beyond the bounds of probability. The book 
interests and holds the reader, and if the 
subject is not altogether pleasant, it 
affords scope for Mrs. Violet Tweedale’s 
undoubted powers of construction—in fact, 
_ 7 . distinct advance on ‘The Honeycomb 
of Life. 


La Lueur sur la Cime. By Jacque Vontade. 
(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 


‘La Lvevr sur 1a Cre’ has given much 
trouble to the hardened writer of this notice, 
who has, indeed, been forced to read it 
twice. It obviously contains many dull 

ages, and at least two naughty scenes, and 
it obviously also fails to present the reader 
with clear-cut character. The heroine is a 
lady of the kind sometimes described as “a 
desperate flirt,” and she takes up and drops 
a whole series of temporary heroes, who are 
thrown off the stage like broken puppets. 
On the other hand, condemnation is made 
difficult by the necessary recognition that 
the novel contains the result of much close 
observation and also a certain amount of 
almost perfect dialogue, which strikes us as 
being as good as any that modern France 





has produced. The subjects dealt with 
have close bearing on a matter which has 
recently been discussed by a legal sub- 
commission sitting at the French Ministry 
of Justice, as a branch of the commission 
engaged on the reform of the Civil Code. 
The French Code is the basis of so many 
others, not only in foreign countries, but even 
in the British Empire, that the whole world 
is interested in changes which the French 
may introduce. We doubt, however, whether 
the lawgivers of Canada will soon follow the 
change in the matter of the marriage law 
which has been carried, on the motion of 
the dramatic writer M. Paul Hervieu, by 
the sub-commission engaged in dealing with 
that difficult and dangerous branch of the 
law. The Code has always insisted that 
each of the parties to a marriage owes 
fidelity to the other, and M. Hervieu’s 
successful amendment consists in the in- 
troduction of the word “love” before 
“ fidelity” as the first of the mutual 
duties of each member of a recognized 
human pair. The discussion which has 
followed the sudden and unanimous adop- 
tion of the amendment has raged in every 
newspaper in France, but has hardly at 
present crossed the Channel. The novel 
which we notice discusses the common case 
of two persons both given to flirting, but 
having a considerable attachment to one 
another, which lasts, but changes in its 
character. It is difficult to know what 
interpretation would be given by the courts 
to M. Hervieu’s word. On this side the 
Channel, as a rule, we are impatient of 
abstract discussions of the kind inaugurated 
by M. Bourget, and it is possible that the 
latest of the books of that strange Acade- 
mician, M. Lavedan, ‘ Baignoire 9,’ recently 
published by Flammarion, and containing a 
number of short pieces of that gay writer, 
will find more readers in this country than 
do any of the novels which contain studies 
of the French married state. 





BOOKS ON JAPAN. 


The Awakening of Japan. By Okakura 
Kakuzo. (Murray.)—In still more magnificent 
language than that of ‘ The Ideals of the East’ 
(reviewed in The Athenaum of March 2lst, 
1903), Mr. Okakura Kakuzo in the present 
volume asks the world to share his perfervid 
admiration of his own country and her doings 
past and present. As we have more than 
once pointed out, the real merit of modern 
Japan—which the West has surely already 
sufficiently appreciated—is that she should 
have spontaneously adopted what may be 
termed the mechanical side of Western civili- 
zation. Other peoples, even Asiatics— our 
Indian fellow-citizens, for instance — have 
shown equal capacity for Western industrial 
and administrative methods; but they have 
been more or less compelled to follow European 
ways. The problem in Japan is to understand 
how it came about that, in the early sixties, 
the middle-class Samurai of some of the 
daimiates set to work, with the concentration 
of purpose and persistence of endeavour they 
exhibited, to acquire a practical knowledge 
of those Western methods which had been 
found so much more efficacious than their own. 
The full answer we shall never know—the data 
for such an answer probably do not exist in 
any available form—but one principal cause 
was the absence of the religious fanaticism 
which has kept back the nearer and middle 





East, and of the curiously modern examina- 
tional bureaucracy that has maintained the 
millions of China in the bondage of a philosophy 
which the very idea of progressive 
development as immoral. The movement, as 
Mr. Kakuzo justly remarks, originated from 
within. In some measure it was due to an 
admiration of Western methods, handed down 
from the seventeenth century, which the 
repressive government of the Bakufu could 
not wholly destroy. But it was a change 
effected per saltum, not by natural develop- 
ment, and was brought about by an army of 
foreign instructors to whose work due justice 
has not been rendered. Even now, what we 
on this side of the globe understand as 
civilization is, so far as it really exists in 
Japan, the almost exclusive property of not 
many thousands of Japanese, who constitutea 
nation within a nation; the bulk of the people 
are very much what they were a century 
ago—submissive, even to death, to the powers 
that be. The real condition of the country is 
hidden from the West by an impenetrable 
veil of undecipherable scripts, just as the true 
history of the war is concealed in dispatches 
which will never be made public. If we are 
to estimate the position of a country by its 
literature, even modern Japan cannot be said 
to stand high, for Baron Suyematsu has lately 
told the world that the ‘‘ ‘ Chiushingura’ (Story 
of the Forty-eight Ronin) of the Tokugawa 
period has not yet been surpassed,”’ and it is 
but a fourth-rate work. 

With Mr. Kakuzo’s views on the older 
civilization of Japan we entirely disagree. 
Even his chronology is wrong by a thousand 
years. The “‘ideals of the East’’ have never 
been the ideals of either China or Japan—in 
the sense in which the ‘‘ East’’ is understood 
in Occidental literature. China is Asiatic 
geographically, but not morally ; Japan is not 
Asiatic in either sense, and has always been 
isolated in position and policy. In theseventh 
and following centuries her indigenous civiliza- 
tion (which had attained considerable develop- 
ment) was arrested by that of China, which, 
however, was never thoroughly understood. 
To this day by far the best literature of old 
Japan is that which shows the fewest traces 
of Chinese influence. The philosophies and 
theologies of Japan, so far as they have been 
studied, are empty logomachies or trivial dis- 
cussions of dogmas founded upon no suflicient 
study of nature or man—all derived from 
China, or if from India, through China. The 
science of old Japan was equally modelled 
upon that of China. Nothing original of any 
importance has yet been found in the Sinico- 
Japanese literature of the last millennium. 

Finally we must protest against Mr. Kakuzo's 
absolutely baseless assertion that the full self- 
sovereignty of Japan was impeded by the action 
of the Treaty Powers. It is notorious that 
the delay was wholly due to the inability of 
Japanese parties to agree upon a body of civil 
and criminal law. Japan possesses such a code 
now—a curious and awkward hotch-potch of 
German and French law and procedure, with 
unexpected bits of native custom showing 
here and there. In the seventies Japan was 
ready enough to exert extra-territorial sway 
over Korea, a country which has suffered far 
more at the hands of Japan than Japan 
ever has under any policy of the Western 
Powers. 

It is necessary to add that the exaggerated 
complacency of this book is confined to very 
few among known Japanese writers, and is 
entirely foreign to the thought and practice 
of the men who are doing the real work of 
Japan by sea and land, in the departments of 
the Government, in factory and office. The 
volume has an introduction by the publisher 
—a growing practice which is not to be 
commended — is printed in America with 
American spelling, and apparently published 
there as well as in London. 
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More Queer Things about Japan. By Douglas 
Sladen and Norma Lorimer [with various addi- 
tions]. Illustrated partly in colour. (Treherne.) 
—This stout volume of some 500 thick pages 
is an olla podrida of literature about Japan, 
dating from the seventeenth century to the 
twentieth —Cock’s ‘Diary’; Will Adams’s 
‘Letters’; Japanese nineteenth-century ac- 
counts of Napoleon, Peter the Great, 
Alexander, Aristotle, France, and Greece; 
Miss Bacon’s silken descriptions of the un- 
utterable inanities of Japanese girl-life; and 
the late Lafcadio Hearn’s various books 
upon the country and people he loved so well 
and idealized so charmingly. The most 
original thing about the volume is this very 
collocation. All that Miss Lorimer and Mr. 
Sladen have to tell us about the people we 
have heard before, and accept very little of it 
as new, or even as essentially true—at all 
events, more true than the obiter dictum that 
English communities in the Far East are 
unimaginably stupid, and consider it a point 
of etiquette to take no interest in Japan— 
in other words, in the views and experiences, 
we may suppose, of the authors of this volume. 
The account of the Yoshiwara from within— 
which is not from within at all, but is taken 
from a well-known native book which owes 
most of its interest to its short biographies 
of Yoshiwara women, and is called ‘ Pictorial 
Description of the Famous Places in Tokyo ’— 
is interesting, but not in the least ‘‘ shocking,’’ 
and we see no need for the caution that those 
who choose can buy the present volume with- 
out that chapter. The reprints and transla- 
tions make up about half the book, and by far 
the more interesting moiety. The ‘Letters 
of Will Adams’ are well known, but they 
deserved to be reprinted; one cannot 
doubt that, had his advice been taken 
by Capt. Saris, the opening of Japan 
to foreign intercourse might have been 
antedated by a couple of centuries. What 
is interesting in the histories of Napo- 
ieon, Alexander, and the rest—taken, it may 
be added, from a well-known book, in five 
volumes, called the ‘ Kaigai Jimbutsu Shéden’ 
{Short Account of Oversea Personages), one 
of a series of three works dealing with foreign 
matters, the other two treating of the Anglo- 
Chinese war of 1842, published somewhere 
about 1850—will be found in the curious 
illustrations, some of which are admirably 
reproduced. One of these depicts the 
British ambassador being roasted alive, 
tied horizontally to three posts, over 
a fire of faggots. The ambassador, it 
should have been stated, is named Herutobu, 
and probably the scene refers to Napoleon’s 
famous dismissal of Lord Whitworth. In 
another Napoleon is represented sitting on a 
stool under a sort of shed, watched by hal- 
berdiers in a travesty of medizeval armour. A 
little further on the story of Alexander and 
Diogenes is quaintly told. Jiogenos (Dio- 
genes) turns his back upon the hero, Rekisan, 
who, sceptre in hand and dressed in fifteenth- 
century costume, approaches the philosopher 
humbly, and is on the point of entering into 
the rays of the sun, which are shown by lines 
darting from that orb directly upon the 
cynic’s back. There are some thirty illustra- 
tions altogether, taken from Japanese familiar 
books, all of them interesting and capitally 
transferred. Among them are ten after 
Hokusai, most of which are wrongly explained. 
‘Travelling in Japan in Will Adams’s Day’ 
is a Hokusai woodcut of a common scene in 
his own day (early nineteenth century); ‘ The 
Meeting of Two Servants’ is a roadside event 
—asking the way; ‘Samurai in the Olden 
Time’ is nothing but a company of ordinary 
travellers in a shower of rain. The frontis- 
piece represents, probably, a nobleman’s cere- 
monial visit; the woodeut called ‘ Fujisan’ 
is Fujisawa, not the mountain at all. What 
* Washoka - Mebal - Bunko’ represents we 





have not the least idea. The trans- 
lations, with these illustrations, would have 
made a good volume of themselves ; they give 
interest and value to a book which otherwise 
cannot be rated high in its class. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. By A. 
Conan Doyle. (Newnes.)—Having, by special 
request, recalled Sherlock Holmes to life, Sir 
A. Conan Doyle has now finally disposed of 
him. We leave him, however, not in West- 
minster Abbey, but in rustic retirement on a 
bee farm. Nothing, we understand, will induce 
him to reappear in a world which mourns 
him. It had mourned him previously, ever 
since it was understood that he had perished 
in the company of the celebrated Prof. 
Moriarty. But the first of these new tales 
lets us into the secret of his escape. Moriarty 
perished, certainly, but others of the gang 
were left, and so the astute Holmes determined 
to lie low and allow his death to be inferred. 
But he reveals himself to the faithful Watson 
in time to unriddle a mystery; and thence- 
forward we are presented with a fresh 
baker’s dozen of mysteries, all unravelled 
by the same skilful brain. There is the 
adventure of the Norwood builder, which, 
however, makes us purse our lips; there is 
the ingenious adventure of the dancing men ; 
there is the adventure of the Priory School, in 
which the heir of a great duke is abducted ; 
there is—well, a Prime Minister and a Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs are obliged to consult 
Mr. Holmes on a ticklish question. He ought 
to have made a dozen fortunes. No wonder he 
was able to retire. But, if we may say so in 
criticizing so great a person, his methods 
seem to have become a little off-hand. He has 
grown a little careless. Once upon atime Dr. 
Watson and we, the eager readers, were able 
to follow him step by step to the final un- 
ravelling. Now he is inclined to toss the 
solution at us and Dr. Watson, without letting 
us have any of the fun. We do not get the 
proper run for our money, if we may put it in 
sporting lingo. Mr. Holmes is so interesting 
that_he might easily be more so. Moreover, 
he is not so accurate as of yore. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it was time that he re- 
tired. For example, Mr. Holmes is called 
in by an examiner for the Fortescue Scholar- 
ship at one of our great universities, who 
has incautiously left about in his rooms the 
proof ofa Greek unseeninthreelong slips. A 
student has spied the paper, entered, and 
copied out the first slip, which takes him a 
quarter of an hour! The slips contain half a 
chapter of Thucydides, we are told—an oddly 
long chapter, by-the-by. But whatever this 
Greek unseen was, the classical student with 
decent brains would not have been so foolish 
as to copy out the whole of it, or attempt to do 
so; he would simply have glanced at the first 
rare word and its context, fixed the result on 
his mind, and retired from the don’s room at 
once. This process would take, perhaps, a 
minute, not a quarter of an hour. He would 
then have sought the privacy of his own room 
and studied the whole unseen at his leisure, 
after identifying it by means of looking up 
the aforesaid rare word in Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. All this is, to the university 
man, pretty clear, though not, perhaps, so 
obvious as the fact—also ignored by Mr. 
Holmes—that Cambridge is a town, not a city 
like Oxford. So the impeccable one presents 
us with the unexpected moral that you should 
not meddle with things you know little about. 


De Profundis. By Oscar Wilde. (Methuen 
& Co.)—In the publication of this book Mr. 
Ross has not only rendered an essential 
service to his dead friend’s memory—he has 
added to our literature a work which from 





its intrinsic value is sure to command the 
attention of thinking men, from its style the 
admiration of literary artists, from the tragedy 
of which it records a part the pity of human 
hearts. 

The attempt to delineate the feelings of a 
prisoner, innocent or guilty, is no new thing; 
the situation is one which attracts writers 
from its simplicity and effect. Books have 
been written by prisoners in their captivity, 
and some of them rank among the great things 
of the world’s literature. But none of them 
has exactly the quality of the work before us. 
The writer is sustained by no feeling of in- 
justice in his punishment, of revolt against his 
fate. No circumstance was wanting to make 
his disgrace terrible. Society, which makes 
artists its playthings and puppets for a space 
of time, turned in a moment into his execu- 
tioner. Yet after enduring it all he set him- 
self to a mental balance sheet, to put down 
what his disgrace and punishment had made 
of him, to describe himself to his friend with 
all the skill of which he was capable. 

It is this skill, indeed, which raises the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How far is all this true?’’ It is not 
alone ‘‘ narrow natures and hectic brains ’’ 
who have been forced to hesitate before this 
fine piece of work. All the old characteristics 
of the writer’s style are here with a new one 
superadded. He had always been a writer of 
surface impressions; his art cherished the 
mud-bank for the iridescence of its slime ; 
his wit struck a subject, and glanced off in a 
shower of dazzling sparks; his genius was 
original in treatment, but derivative as to 
subject-matter, and, to the day of his fall, he 
had never, perhaps, met a criticism which he 
had not provoked and expected. He was a 
voluptuary of the moment, an experimentalist 
in sensations, an artist of impressions, and his 
true bent was as much hidden from himself 
as from the world. But that underneath it all 
lay a true man the writing of this book is an 
indubitable proof to any reader of imagina- 
tion. 

The truth is (and any one who cares to ana- 
lyze Wilde’s work may prove it readily) that 
his mental processes were in great measure 
unconscious. Ashe himself says, expression 
is the only mode of life to the artist. It must 
be remembered that the book, though dealing 
with the whole two years, was written in the 
last few weeks. The long weary months 
dragged on, outwardly turning him to stone, 
holding him still and lifeless, but inwardly 
each day worked its effect, till when opportu- 
nity occurred and he sat down in his cell to 
take account of himself he found it difficult 
to come to close quarters with the new man 
he met. The early part of the book has been 
called artificial; it is not, but it is written 
from the outside: the emotions of the writer— 


“wild despair; an abandonment to grief that 
was piteous even to look at; terrible and 
impotent rage; bitterness and scorn; anguish 
that wept aloud; misery that could find no 
voice ; sorrow that was dumb ”— 


have ceased for him, they are past and gone. 
Unravelling his thoughts, he sees one by one 
the lessons he has learnt: Humility, the 
Beauty of Sorrow, something of the inner 
meaning of life—‘‘the Mystical in Art, the 
Mystical in Life, the Mystical in Nature,’’— 
and these he seeks to express in something of 
their relation to himself, and what they have 
made of him. His suffering was great and 
heartbreaking: that cannot be doubted. But 
when the depths were reached and fathomed, 
a new hopecame to him, a hope that, sustained 
by friendship, he could extract from his 
sorrow the sympathy necessary for the highest 
artistic creation :— 

“For the last seven or eight months, in spite of 
a succession of great troubles reaching me from the 
outside world almost without intermission, | have 
been placed in direct contact with a new spirit 
working in this prison through man and thinge, 
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that has helped me beyond any possibility of expres- 
sion in words: so that while for the first year of 
my imprisonment I did nothing else, and can 
remember doing nothing else, but wring my hands 
in impotent despair, and say, ‘What an ending, 
what an appalling ending!’ now I try to say to 
myself, and sometimes when I am not torturing 
myself do really and sincerely say, ‘What a 
beginning, what a wonderful beginning !’” 

No other hope could have sustained him, 
conscious as he was of high powers misapplied 
and wasted. He had to bring his projected 
essay, ‘The Artistic Life considered in its 
Relation to Conduct,’ to a triumphant close. 

It will be observed that up to the present 
we have considered only the psychological 
side of this work, for on this depends its 
permanent value. It matters little that from 
the point of view of style the writer is at his 
best, and that the incongruous ornament 
which every now and then used to disfigure 
his finest writing is here reduced to a 
minimum. If the writer was able to fulfil his 
intention, and tell the truth about himself 
and his mental processes during those dark 
months, his work will endure. If he deceived 
himself and us, it will still be a document 
studied by criminologists, like the graffiti of 
prisoners on their cell walls. But it seems 
to us that the book is true. Prison and reflec- 
tion had wrought a marvel on him. And this, 
again, is part of the tragedy. Every thinking 
man has entertained grave doubts of the 
efficiency of our prison system as a means of 
bringing about its ostensible aims. Here it 
was to all appearance justified—and what was 
the outcome ? 

We have already said that this book repre- 
sents the author at his best. When he had 
rid his bosom of the gnawing burden of bitter- 
ness which had harboured there so long, the 
repressed imagination burst into one of the 
most delightful improvisations he has ever 
written, ‘Christ as the Precursor of the 
Romantic Movement in Life.’ Too long to 
quote, too delicate to dismember, it is as near 
perfection as such an essay could be. With 
it we may mention a passage dealing with 
** Christ as a poet,’’ full of tender writing and 
beautiful simplicity. But it is useless to 
single out in detail the merits of this book. It 
appeals to the artist, the moralist, the psycho- 
logist, the student of social science. Our 
only regret is that it did not appear in the 
lifetime of its author. He has passed away, 
but this cry from the depths to his faithful 
friend remains, an enduring monument to his 
best qualities. 


M. R&éGINALD KANN gives us through Cal- 
mann-Lévy, of Paris, a French volume on the 
war, which is to be commended—Journal d’un 
Correspondant de Guerre. The writer has 
pro-Russian sympathies; but, while he runs 
down the Japanese generals, he presents a 
truthful picture of the patriotic courage and 
the excellence of their troops. M. Kann was 
sent away by the Japanese, and relates the 
circumstances in which he left them. There is 
nothing in them that is detrimental to either 
party to the transaction. 


Messrs. PutNAm’s Sons issue a translation, 
by Mr. Walter Littlefield, of a book on the 
German Emperor, by M. Henri de Noussanne, 
called The Kaiser as He Is. We are not 
enamoured of the volume. It is sensational 
journalism in all its horror; and the names of 
well-known ladies are introduced in a dis- 
graceful manner. The only redeeming feature 
of the chapter to which we allude is that the 
ignorance shown in it of the exact facts of 
the careers referred to deprives the libel of 
the slightest weight. In the less objectionable 
portions of the book there is a mixture of 
readable gossip, more or less well founded, 
with mere padding. In French it is allowable 
to put ‘“‘M. de Bismarck,’”’ but in English 
not allowable to write, as we here find, ‘‘ Herr 
von Bismarck ”’ for the Chancellor. 








The Real New York. By Robert Hughes. 
Drawings by H. Mayer. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
—Mr. Hughes is clearly of opinion that no 
city in the world can compare with New York 
for beauty, dignity, wealth, and general 
fascination. But he has not been kind to his 
favourite city, for the book he has written 
about it is marred by an obsession of 
vulgarity. He can wax facetious over ugly 
and paltry forms of vice. His would-be smart 
materialism is the materialism of the bar- 
room. An Englishman figures in the book, an 
** Honourable,’’ of course, and the author’s 
handling of this character does not suggest 
verisimilitude. The story is but the merest 
thread of a narrative, upon which are strung 
Mr. Hughes’s descriptive jewels—pictures of 
New York by day and by night, but mainly by 
night, its churches, drinking saloons, and less 
reputable haunts. The illustrations, though 
mostly ugly, are in many cases clever, and 
have character. 


Messrs. P. S. Kinc & Son publish Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration, by Mr. 
Douglas Knoop, with an introduction by Prof. 
Sydney J. Chapman, a volume which contains 
a good bibliography and index and most useful 
references to all that exists upon the subject, 
but does not in itself greatly please us, inas- 
much as we fail to find in it a clear, well- 
arranged, and well-written exposition of a 
subject on which a good many treatises exist. 
More attention is paid to the New Zealand 
than to the New South Wales law; but the 
cases which have been decided recently under 
the latter form the most interesting body of 
modern facts and law upon compulsory arbi- 
tration. They are passed over in this book. 


Hymns from the Greek Office Books, together 
with Centos and Suggestions. Rendered 
by the Rev. John Brownlie. (Paisley, 
Gardner.)—Mr. Brownlie deserves credit for 
the zeal which he shows in the endeavour to 
translate the hymns of the Greek Church 
into English. His versification is fairly good, 
and a reverential feeling pervades his ren- 
derings. But his hymns often deviate very 
much from the original. Thus, a literal trans- 
lation of one of them is as follows :— 

‘Our Saviour visited us from the height, the 
dawn of dawns, and we who were in darkness and 
shade found the truth : for indeed from the Virgin 
was born the Lord.” 


Mr. Brownlie’s rendering is considerably 
different :— 


The early dawn awakes, 
The morn triumphant breaks, 
See, see! the brightening sky, 
The Saviour from on high 

Is with us here. 


And we who sat in night, 

Rejoicing see the Light ; 

The shadows now are past, 

The Dayspring come at last 
And day is near. 


For we have found the Truth ; 

The Son of Virgin youth, 

The Saviour hath been born 

This glorious festal morn, 

And joys appear. 

This is a favourable specimen of the amount 
of fidelity with which Mr. Brownlie adheres 
to the originals. 

Mr. Brownlie excites doubts as to his 
capacity for the work he has undertaken by 
the extraordinary number of blunders that 
appear in the limited amount of Greek printed 
in the book. He begins with a dedication to 
the Scotch people, in which he omits the iota 
adscript, contrary to the invariable practice 
of inscriptions and early uncial MSS. He 
prefaces the work with an index of the first 
lines in Greek of all the pieces. The lines 
abound in every kind of error, and the errors 
are repeated at the head of each hymn, where 
the lines are again printed in Greek. He also 
inaccurately cites one of the books from which 
he has taken a hymn as Maenon, instead of 
Menaion or Menzeon. 





The English Catalogue of Books for 1904 
(Sampson Low) is just out, and deserves our 
warm recognition as an admirably full and 
accurate record of the year’s books. Our only 
suggestion is that, in all cases, new editions 
should be noted, even if publishers do not 
supply the information. One of the most pro- 
lific caterers of the year for the public must 
be L. T. Meade, who is credited with no fewer 
than nineteen items. The late Adeline Ser- 
geant supplies twelve, and Florence Warden 
eleven. We think it hardly likely that any 
mere male has reached such fluency. Editions 
of and books about Shakspeare are very 
numerous, occupying more than two pages. 

WE have the Four Gospels in the ‘‘ Oxford 
Bijou Edition’’ (Frowde), which represents a 
triumph of successful condensation. These 
four wonderful booklets, clearly printed and 
prettily bound, are held in a case which is 
two inches by one and a half. 


Tue ‘*Cameo Classics,’’ in which we have 
A Tale of Two Cities, are certainly cheap at 
the price, but we think the type is too minute 
for reasonable comfort. The Library Press 
are the publishers. 


WE have on our table Patijfinders of the 
West, by A. C. Laut (Macmillan),—The Locat 
Examination History of England, by T. J. 
Walker and G. Carter (Relfe Brothers),— 
Facts and Ideas, by P. Gibbs (Arnold),—Use- 
ful Instruction, by Motilal M. Munshi, 3 vols. 
(Bombay, Gujarati Printing Press),—Belinda 
the Backward, by S. Hocking (Fifield),— 
Thoughts of a Fool, by E. Gladys (Rosen- 
thal),—The Vacillations of Hazel, by Mabel 
Barnes - Grundy (Simpkin), — The Root, by 
Orme Agnus (Ward & Lock), — The Castle 
of the Shadows, by Mrs. CO. N. Wil- 
liamson (Methuen),— A Mayfair Magician, 
by G. Griffith (F. V. White), — The Sirdar’s 
Sabre, by Louis Tracy (F. V. White), — 
Sophy Bunce, by T. Cobb (Nash),—Caprice, 
by Constance E. Jones (Nisbet),—The Garden 
of Years, and other Poems, by G. W. Carryl 
(Putnam),—Songs and Poems, by L. Twigg 
(Longmans), — Thoughts concerning Omni- 
potence, by W. Harris (Rivingtons), — The 
Divine Travail, by J. Coutts (National 
Hygienic Company),—Bittical Oriticism, by 
the late W. Stubbs, D.D. (S.P.C.K.),—The 
Early Christian Conception of Christ, by 
O. Pfleiderer (Williams & Norgate),—and Les 
Obsédés, by L. Frapié (Paris, Lévy). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Abraham (W. H.), Church and State in England, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Aked (C. F.), The Courage of the Coward, and other Sermons 
preached in Liverpool, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Harper (W. R.), Religion and the Higher Life, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Jerdan (C.), Gospel Milk and Honey, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Mason (A. J.), The Historic Martyrs of the Primitive Church, 
8vo, 10/6 net. 
Rosadi (Giovanni), The Trial of Jesus, translated, 6/ net. 
St. Ealdhelm, First Bishop of Sherborne (Life of), by W. B. 
Wildman, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net; large-paper edition, 10/6 net. 
Twells (H.), Bible Characters, and other Addresses, 3/6 


Law. 
Barlow (C. A. M.), The Licensing Act, 1904, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Fletcher (H. P.), The St. Louis Exhibition, 1904, 4to, 5/ net. 

Kendrick (A. F.), English Embroidery, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Old Testament, illustrated by J. J. Tissot, 2 vols. 126/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Shakespeare: Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, repro- 
duced from the Edition of 1664, folio, 84/ net. 

Shakespeare’s Marriage, and other Incidents in his Life, by 
J. W. Gray, 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama from Lyly to Shirley, 
edited by W. H. Williams, cr. 8vo, 7/6 


Music. 
Walker (E.), The Music of the Masters: Beethoven, 2/6 net. 
Political Kconomy. 
Hatfield (H. R.), American Commerce and Finance, 6/ net. 
History and Biography. 
m™<. ™ punting s, The Story of an Indian Upland, 8vo, 


e' 
Dellenbaugh (F.S.), Breaking the Wilderness, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Duff (Sir M. E. G.), Notes from a Diary, 1896-1901, 2 vols. 


cr. 8vo, 18/ 
Fish (C. R.), The Civil Service and the Patronage, 8vo, 10/6 
Goodspeed (G. S.), A History of the Ancient World, 7/6 net. 
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Maude (A.), A Peculiar People : The Doukhobérs, 6/ net. 

Murray’s History of England, by M. A. Tucker, cr. 8vo, 3/ 

Selincourt (B. D. De), Homes of the First Franciscans, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Ballivan (T. D.), Recollections of Troubled Times in Irish 
Politics, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

‘Zerry (C. S.), The Pentland Rising and Rullion Green, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Tighe (H.), A Queen of Unrest, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Trow (C. E.). The Old Shipmasters of Salem, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Tuckwell (W.), Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, 9/ net. 

a (Marchesa), The Romance of Savoy, 2 vols. 8vo, 

net. 

Webster (Daniel), the Expounder of the Constitution, by 

E. P. Wheeler, roy. 8vo, 7/6 net. 


Geography and Travel. 


Hughes (R.), The Real New York, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Waddell (L. A.), Lhasa and its Mysteries, 8vo, 25/ net. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Bull Dogs and Bull-Dog Breeding, by H. St. J. Cooper ; and 

Toy Dogs, by C. F. C. Clarke, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Education. 
Ashmore (S. G.), The Classics and Modern Training, 5/ net. 
Philology. 

Bruce (M. S.), Grammaire Francaise 4 I'Usage des Eleves 
de l’Enseignement Secondaire, cr. 8vo, 3 

Herding (A.), Petit 4 Petit, roy. 8vo, boards, 3/ 

Hossfeld’s Advanced German Reader, by D. Thiems, 3/6 net. 

Science. 

Bauer (Dr. G.), Marine Engines and Boilers, translated by 
K. M. and S. B. Donkin, 8vo, 25/ net. 

Blair (C.), Errors of Refraction and their Treatment, 2/6 net. 

Hanke (V.), The Treat t of Di of the Eye, trans- 
lated y J. H. Parsons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

— ( . B ), The Conjunctivain Health and Disease, 8vo, 

net. 

Henry (James) and Hora (K.J.), Modern Electricity, 5/ net. 

Howorth (Sir H. H.), Iceor Water, Vols. 1 and 2, 32/ net. 

Moorhead (T. G.), Surface Anatomy, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 

Scales (F. S.), Elementary Microscopy, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Sedgwick (A.), A Student’s Text-Book of Zoology, Vol. 2, 
roy. 8vo, 21/ 

Smith (A. B.), Poisonous Plants of all Countries, 2/6 net. 

Turner (G. R.), Clinical Lectures on Appendicitis and Per- 
forating Gastric Ulcer, 5/ net. 

White (G.), A Practical Course of Instruction in Personal 
Magnetism, Telepathy, and Hypnotism, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Beard (D. C.), The Outdoor Handy Book, er. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Burland (J. B. H.), Dr. Silex, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Carpenter (E.), Prisons, Police, and Punishment, 2/ net. 

City of London Directory, 1905, roy. 8vo, 12/6 

Colonial Office List, 1905, 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Confessions of an Ambitious Mother, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Croker (B. M.), The Old Cantonment, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Espenshada (A. H.), The Essentials of Composition and 
Rhetoric, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Foreign Office List and Diplomatic and Consular Hand- 
book, 1905, 8vo, 6/ 

Fotheringhame (J.), Sir Valdemar the Ganger, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Glanville (K.), A Rough Reformer, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Graham (W.), Wickedness in High Places, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Grenfell (W. T.), The Harvest of the Sea, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Hamilton (C.), Duke’s Son, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Ingram (J. K.), The Final Transition, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Knoop (D.), Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration, 7/6 net. 

Lamb (C. and M.), Works, Vols. 6 and 7, edited by E.V. 
Lucas, 8vo, 7/6 each. 

Law List, 1905, 12mo, 10/6 net. 

Leaf (A.), A Maid at Large, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Leys (J. K.), The House-Boat Mystery, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Marsh (R.), A Spoiler of Men, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


THERE is but one topic which has engrossed 
the attention of Cambridge during the past 
term—and that is Greek. It is, in fact, a matter 
for surprise that the work of the University 
can go on at all during a term devoted to one 
of these exciting questions, which periodically 





attack us like some epidemic. The ‘‘lues Hel- 
lenica” resembles the medizval plague in this 
respect, that it recurs at intervals. The first 
known outbreak was about 1824, when Greek 
was made compulsory for the Little Go, and it 
appears likely to crop up at intervals for some 
time to come. The recent attack was very 
serious, and deprived Cambridge of its senses 
for some weeks. Since the women’s degree 
controvorsy there has been no such outbreak. 
Now, however, it is over; and being more or 
less convalescent, we can discuss our symptoms 
with a certain degree of calmness. The two 
ancient universities appear to go mad by 
regular stages—for Oxford also has its times of 
insanity, only, as Voltaire says, ‘‘C’est une 
autre espice de folie.” First, a few individuals 
in authority declare that something must be 
done. Next, the outside world hear of wars 
and rumours of wars on the Council, which has 
decided to appoint a syndicate to report ‘* what 
alterations, if any,” &c. In selecting those who 
are to serve, the party with a majority on the 
Council, whilst professing impartiality, gene- 
rally manages to secure a numerical advan- 
tage, and to keep out its most dangerous 
opponents. This is not always a wise policy, 
as the object of a reforming syndicate should 
be to bring out not so much an ideal as a 
workable scheme. Once, however, the syndi- 
cate is nominated, and the Senate has given 
& somewhat grudging sanction to the choice of 
the Council, all interest in the matter slumbers 
for a while. At last, however, the report 
appears, and with it the first symptoms of the 
epidemic. It runs its course through debate, 
fly-sheets, letters to The Times, personal recri- 
minations, and rises to its height in the appeals 
to the non-resident voters. Circulars, lists of 
those who have decided for or against the 
scheme, private appeals urging friends to come 
up and vote, are issued with reckless profusion. 
The colleges provide luncheon for all members 
who vote with absolute impartiality. Cambridge 
fills and empties, a good many old friends meet, 
the votes are counted, and all is over. Nothing 
remains but for the Placets and Non-Placets to 
— piteously to their supporters to pay the 
ill. 


It may well be asked whether the whole 
affair is not a monstrous waste of time, temper, 
and money. It ought to be perfectly evident 
to those who legislate for Cambridge that no 
proposals of a startling character can ever pass 
the Senate. The constituency is essentially 
conservative. The man who keeps his name on 
the books after he has ceased to reside does so 
as a rule out of a sentimental regard for his old 
college. Such a man is seldom an educational 
reformer. He was probably very happy in 
Cambridge, and he would like to see the 
University carried on much as it was in his 
day. He will consequently, if properly ap- 
pealed to, nearly always vote in favour of the 
status quo; and in the general conduct of 
the University the less he is called upon to 
intervene the better. As a matter of fact, 
considerable changes are made, which no one 
outside Cambridge realizes, The late vote on 
compulsory Greek, for example, made the 
Senate pronounce on a question which was in 
process of being decided without any particular 
disturbance. There are many men who receive 
a Cambridge education without having to pass 
in Greek. Advanced students and men from 
affiliated colleges come into residence, do their 
work, receive degrees, and are even admitted 
to fellowships without any knowledge of Greek ; 
and in a few years the system of leaving certifi- 
cates would inevitably have tended to exempt 
more students from the necessity of learning 
that language. But instead of letting things 
take their natural course, the doctrinaire 
party, who have a majority on the Council, 
forced the Greek question into prominence, and, 
after nominating a syndicate of men unfitted by 
experience to deal with the question of pass 
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examination, have received a decided rebuff. 
It is rumoured that the “rump” of the syndi- 
cate have been able to vote that their labours 
should continue, and that it will be reinforced 
by the nomination of four new members who 
voted ‘‘non-placet” ; but it is to be hoped that 
they may still consider the propriety of retiring 
-, = fiasco of the voting on March 3rd 
and 4th. 


Reform in the pass examinations is urgently 
needed, and there seems little doubt that a few 
moderate and sensible men who understand the 
business could produce proposals which the 
Senate would have no hesitation in sanction- 
ing. 

a long Lent term, though Lent actually occu- 
pied but two weeks of it, can never be particu- 
larly interesting ; but three events of importance 
deserve to be recorded. The sudden death of 
Mr. Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s, was a 
serious blow to the University. It was hoped 
that he had many years of useful work before 
him, and his place, both in the College and 
University, will be hard to fill, He took an 
active part in the administration of affairs, and 
his unfailing courtesy, fairness, and uprightness 
won him the confidence of men of every school 
of thought. It was generally felt that the 
Provost would neither by act nor word cause 
ill-feeling among those associated with him, and 
that the attitude he would take in every ques- 
tion would be thoroughly high-minded and dis- 
interested. The services rendered by a Head to 
his college can never be rightly appreciated 
save by those who are actually members of the 
society; but the general impression is that 
King’s College has lost a Provost whose influence 
in promoting loyal co-operation among its mem- 
bers was no small factor in its success in recent 
years. His place will not be an easy one to 
assume. 

The presentation of a congratulatory address 
to Prof. Mayor on attaining his eightieth birth- 
day had a special interest, as the recipient is 
one of the last survivors of a ‘‘ learned age.” 
The Professor of Latin was a true pupil of Dr. 
Kennedy at Shrewsbury, and Cambridge is 
proud of his constitutional vigour and_his— 
immense and varied store of learning. He is 
certainly a striking proof of the virtues of the 
vegetarian creed, to which he is devotedly 
attached ; and long may he remain to vindicate 
the excellence of his dietary ! 

A not very numerous meeting of the Con- 
servative party early in the term selected Mr. 
J. F. P. Rawlinson, K.C., and Commissary of 
the University, as a candidate to represent us 
at the General Election. Sir Richard Jebb and 
he will stand together as Conservatives, and Sir 
John Gorst will probably take an independent 
line with the electors. A good many residents 
will, I believe, support him ; but the majority 
of the party will probably regard his claim to 
fight for his own hand in the House of Commons 
with but little sympathy. It is to be hoped 
that a contest may be avoided. 

The fiscal question will have very little to do 
with the election, and it seems that the less 
University members involve themselves in such 
matters the better. After all, their presence 
in Parliament is chiefly desirable in order to 
secure a proper representation for education ; 
and I am glad to say that Mr. Rawlinson is 
not only a successful barrister, but has also had 
experience as a teacher of law in the Uni- 
versity. 

The Cambridge Review has been doing good 
service in securing a series of articles on 
‘The Professions.’ The last, if I recol- 
lect aright, was on engineering, by Prof. 
Hopkinson—an indication of the change which 
is coming over the University curriculum. 
Perhaps the most interesting articles were 
those on ‘Medicine,’ by Dr. Clifford Allbutt, 
and on ‘The Church,’ by Dr. Ce 
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JULES VERNE. 


Tue death yesterday week of Jules Verne 
will be mourned by old and young of all 
nationalities, for his books have enjoyed a wide 
popularity in all civilized countries. In the 
course of time a wy « hg mw yony permeates 
all quarters of the globe, but the process is 
usually slow, and the full fruition only comes 
long after the author has himself, in the words 
of Shelley, ‘‘ solved the great mystery.” Jules 
Verne was a happy exception to this rule. His 
books cannot, perhaps, rank as great, for did 
not the Académie Frangaise refuse to “im- 
mortalize” him? Yet how many—or, rather, 
how few—of these immortals, singly or com- 
bined, can claim to have given so much healthy 
enjoyment as this man, who created whole 
worlds, and struck an entirely new vein in 
fiction? As a concession, apparently, the 
Académie “crowned ” several of his works, and 
in speaking of them in 1872 the then Secrétaire 
Perpétuel, M. Patin, fully recognized their 
merits in the following words :— 

“Les merveilles usées de la féerie y sont 
remplacées par un merveilleux nouveau dont les 
notions récentes de la science font les frais. 
L’intérét habituellement excité et soutenu, y tourne 
au profit de l’instruction. On en rapporte, avec le 
plaisir d’avoir appris, le délice de savoir, la curiosité 
scientifique.” 

What, it may be asked, was the true secret 
of Verne’s extraordinary success in a literary 
enterprise in which the grotesque bordered 
so closely on the impossible, and even the 
ridiculous? It was, I think, the verisimilitude 
of his stories, and the apparently profound faith 
of the author in hisown creations. He has left 
us no characters, no individualities, like Dickens, 
Thackeray, or Zola, for nearly all his personages 
are the merest puppets in his hands; and yet 
with what breathless interest one read story 
after story, each surpassing the other in vivid 
movement! Both to instruct and to amuse was 
the gift of Jules Verne, and his work will be 
remembered with gratitude and affection by 
countless thousands. 

Jules Verne’s career has been one long series 
of successes, and the painful, often sordid 
struggles of the literary beginner—of Zola, for 
instance—were unknown to him. Born at 
Nantes on February 8th, 1828, he was intended 
for the law, a profession in which many mem- 
bers of his family had succeeded. After 
leaving school he settled in Paris with a view 
to studying for the Bar, but it seems that he 
had not progressed very far on this road when 
he became acquainted with the two Dumas, 
and made various friends among the literary 


and theatrical and musical celebrities of Paris. 


In 1850 a comedy in verse, ‘Les Pailles 
Rompues,’ was produced at the Gymnase, and 
was quickly followed by another piece at the 
Vaudeville, ‘Onze Jours de Siige’; and after 
these came others in rapid succession, in which 
he secured the help of skilled collaborators. 
But Verne’s work as a dramatist has long 
since taken its place among the antiquities of 
literature, The first work which brought him a 
widespread popularity, and which achieved an 
immediate success, was ‘Cing Semaines en 
Ballon,’ which appeared in 1863. He had found 
his line. The work was the result of his wide 
reading of the discoveries of explorers and men 
of science, Jules Verne’s “ easy reading” books 
were the outcome of a really comprehensive 
study, and were not published until after they 
had been revised and recast many times ; in one 
instance he himself has told us that he wrote 
his story six or seven times before he was 
satisfied. The success of his first romance, 
*Cing Semaines en Ballon,’ was so great that 
by 1877 it had run into thirty-three editions in 
French alone, and, after ‘ Le Tour du Monde en 
Quatre-vingts Jours,’ remains his most widely 
read book. In 1864 the publishing firm of 
Hetzel started the Magasin d’Education et de 





Récreation, and there can be no doubt that 


Verne’s stories, beginning with that of Capt. 
Hatteras at the North Pole, were the ashlee 
of the magazine. Between 1864 and 1880 
the following, among others, appeared chiefly 
in its pages, the figures in parentheses indi- 
cating the number of editions which had 
been called for up to the commencement of 
the year 1877: ‘Les Aventures du Capitaine 
Hatteras’ (19), ‘Le Voyage au centre de la 
Terre’ (22), ‘De la Terre & la Lune’ (21), 
‘Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant’ (16), ‘ Vingt 
Mille Lieues sous oe Mers’ (18), ‘Une Ville 
Flottante ’ (14), ‘ Le Tour du Monde en Quatre- 
vingts Jours’ (36) (which was published en 
feuilleton in Le Temps), ‘Le Pays des Fourrures’ 
(14), ‘ Le Docteur Ox ’ (16), ‘ Le Chancellor’ (16), 
‘Michel Strogoff’ (16), ‘Hector Servadac,’ 
‘Les Indes Noires’ (this also was published in 
Le Temps), ‘Un Capitaine de Quinze Ans,’ ‘ Les 
Cing Cents Millions de la Bégum,’ ‘ Les Tribu- 
lations d’un Chinois en Chine,’ &c. 

The inspiration of his most popular book, 
‘Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vingts Jours,’ 
is said to have occurred to him in a café, where 
he read in one of the journals a statement that a 
man could travel round the world in eighty days. 
He worked out the problem, and found that the 
traveller would by the difference of meridian 
gain or lose a dayon the journey. This problem 
was the foundation of his story, and the manner 
in which he worked it out is too well known to 
need comment. In May, 1901, M. Marcel 
Hutin published an interesting interview with 
Jules Verne in the Echo de Paris, and, among 
many other interesting details, gave the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 


*“Lorsque Jules Verne publia le ‘Tour du Monde 
en 80 Jours’...... le monde entier s’intéressait 4 ce 
point aux péripéties du voyage de Philéas Fogg que 
les correspondants des journaux américains et 
anglais ees jusqu’d cdbler 4 leurs journaux, 
chaque jour, la traduction de ses feuilletons. A la 
fin, Philéas Fogg, obligé de briler le pont du bateau 
pour activer la vitesse, afin de pouvoir rentrer le 
jour convenu, fait chauffer i blanc les machinesdu 
bateau. Savez-vous que Jules Verne recut des com- 
pagnies de navigation francaises, avglaises et amé- 
ricaines les propositions les plus alléchantes pour 
Vengager i faire choix d’un de leurs steamers qui 
raménerait son héros en Europe? Jules Verne 
resta inébranlable devant ces offres plus magni- 
fiques les unes que les autres et ne répondit pas. Ce 
trait d’honnéteté littéraire ne montre-t-il pas sous 
son vrai jour le caractére incorruptible de lécri- 
vain?” 

Jules Verne has published over a hundred 
volumes, It is said that he contracted with 
Hetzel the publisher, at the beginning of his 
career as a writer of fiction, to supply two 
volumes every year, and he so far kept in 
advance of the arrangement that he had finished 
this extraordinary task up to five years hence. 
At times he would have several books on hand 
at once. The first dozen or so of his books 
will rank as his best. Many readers will place 
his ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea’ 
first of all, for its admirable wealth of incident 
no less than its striking anticipation of the sub- 
marine boat. But his astonishing versatility 
up to the last showed very few signs of flagging. 
A few of his famous works have been 
dramatized. The ‘Tour du Monde en 80 
Jours’ was produced at the Porte Saint Martin 
Theatre in 1874, and afterwards at the Chatelet, 
and enjoyed an immense success, In this M. 
d’Ennery collaborated with the author. ‘Les 
Enfants du Capitaine Grant,’ ‘ Michel Strogoff,’ 
and ‘ Le Docteur Ox’ have also been placed on 
the stage; the last named, in the form of an 
opérette, was produced at the Variétés in 1877. 
*Un Neveu d’Amérique,’ a comedy in three 
acts, was brought out at the Cluny Theatre in 
18753. 


Verne travelled very little for one who had 
both the means and the taste. Beyond one or 
two visits to England, and an excursion to the 
United States in the Great Eastern, he appears 
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yachting trip round the coasts of his own 
country. His appetite for reading was omni- 
vorous, and among his favourite authors were 
Dickens and Fenimore Cooper. He was an 
exceedingly kindly and amiable man, and found 
sufficient diversion at Amiens, where he had 
lived for many years, in taking part in the 
municipal affairs of the place. W. R. 














A LYKE-WAKE DIRGE. 


TuE editor of ‘The Oxford Book of English 
Verse’ has included in his collection that fine 
poem which opens and closes with the verse :— 

This ae nighte, this ae nighte, 
Every nighte and alle, 
Fire and sleet and candle-lighte, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
This Yorkshire dirge is printed in Brand's 
‘Popular Antiquities’ (ed. 1877), p. 465, where 
the third line appears in this form :— 


Fire and Fleet and Candle-Light. 


I believe the true reading is to be found in 
Brand. The word ‘‘sleet” occurring between 
the words ‘“‘ fire” and ‘‘candle-light” conveys 
no possible sense. The editor, seeing this, 
explains in a foot-note that “sleet” means 
**salt.” It is uncertain whether the editor 
intends to say that ‘‘sleet” in this passage is a 
local synonym for “‘ salt,” or that the one is a 
phonetic variation of the other, In neither 
case could the statement be supported by any 
satisfactory evidence. The phrase ‘‘ Fire and 
fleet,” or ‘* Fire and flet,” is sufficiently illus- 
trated in the ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ 
where we find that it was a technical legal term 
well known in the North Country, meaning 
‘*fire and house-room.” The Icelandic let (a 
house, house-room) is found in law phrases ; it is 
the same word as Old English flett, the floor of 
a house, a dwelling. 

With this explanation of the phrase ‘‘ Fire 
and fleet,” the meaning of the verse becomes 

erfectly clear. The dirge is sung the night 
Celene the burial. The dead man enjoys for 
one night the familiar comfort of house-room, 
the warmth and light of fire and candle ; the 
next night he will be wandering far away over 
the dark, desolate moor, then across the *‘ Brig 
o’ Dread” —which, like “ Al-sirat’s arch,” “totters 
o’er the fiery flood”—on, on to ‘‘ Purgatory 
fire.” A, L. MayHew. 





CHARLES II. AND THE TREATY OF DOVER, 
2, Cheyne Gardens, S.W., March 21st, 1905. 
In the course of the very flattering review of 
my book which appeared in your paper for 
March 18th, your reviewer took occasion to con- 
demn my reading of Charles II.’s policy from 
1662 to 1672. I had, unfortunately, laid myself 
open to this by the statement that in the secret 
Treaty of Dover, 
‘Louis promised money and soldiers to Charles to 
enable him to establish the Catholic religion in 
England, apparently on much the same terms as 
those which he had proposed to the Pope in 1662-3.” 
This is verbally incorrect, and therefore 
indefensible as a full account of the secret 
clauses of the Treaty of Dover, which only stipu- 
late for the public reconciliation to Rome of 
Charles himself. I can hardly apologize enough 
for misrepresenting the words of a treaty the 
text of which I had read again and again. 
But a question even more interesting than the 
words is the meaning and intention of the treaty. 
On this point I am ready to maintain the view 
held by Ranke and by Acton—that the treaty 
was regarded by Charles as the chief means of 
his design to Romanize the doctrines and practice 
of the Church of England as by law established, 
while granting toleration to Protestants and 





to have contented himself with an autumnal 


Dissenters. 
‘*He wished,” Ranke, 


says describing 
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Charles’s motives for concluding the Treaty of 
Dover, “to attach himself and his kingdom to 
the great confederacy of the religion and Church 
to which it had once belonged.” And at the 
bottom of the same page (495 of vol. iii., 
translation 1875) :— 


“In the web of political entanglements in which 
he was now involved, the king himself thought 
that the time for it was come. But for that also he 
needed the support and protection of France. For 
if already, on the introduction of the Act of Uni- 
formity, disturbances had been feared, how much 
more were those to be dreaded the moment he took 
steps towards a restoraticn of Catholicism.” 


Lord Acton’s account of the Secret Treaty 
of Dover (Home and Foreign Review, vol. i. 
pp. 169-74) is the nearest thing we yet have 
to an authoritative analysis of the evidence. I 
must refer the reader to those pages. I make 
here only two quotations :— 


“Charles opened his mind to the French ambas- 
sador, the brother of the great Colbert, on the 
12th November, 1669. It was, he said, the most 
important secret of his life, and he would probably 
be considered mad, and all those with him who were 
undertaking to restore Catholicism in England. 
Nevertheless he hoped, with the help of Louis, to 
succeed in that great work.’’—P. 170, 


Again, as Acton quotes, Charles 


“ended by saying that he was urged by his con- 
science, and by the confusion he saw increasing 
daily in his kingdom, to the diminution of his 
authority, to declare himself a Catholic ; and that, 
besides the spiritual advantage he would derive 
from it, he considered also that it was the only way of 
restoring the monarchy.” —P. 171. 


This bears out the theory that Charles longed 
to be a despot, and if possible, in the congenial 
atmosphere of Roman Catholicism. 

In 1673-4, as Acton says, “Charles relin- 
quished the design,” and ‘‘ James took the lead 
in all schemes for the restoration of the Church.” 

This view is substantially adopted by Prof. 
A. W. Ward in his article on Charles II. in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Speaking 
of the Treaty of Dover, he writes: ‘‘ The recon- 
ciliation of England to the Church of Rome, 
and the overthrow of the Dutch republic, be- 
came the two hinges of the proposed alliance.” 

It is almost unnecessary to refer to the autho- 
ritative passage in Clarke’s ‘ Life of James II.’ 
(i. 442), where the consultation of Charles 
and his Catholic ministers in January, 1669, is 
described. They consulted, we are told, 


“about the ways and methods fittest to be taken 
for the settling of the Catholic Religion in his king- 
doms, and to consider the time most proper to 
declare himself....... The consultation lasted long, 
and the Result was that there was no better way for 
doing this great work, than to do it conjunction 
with France......and in pursuance of this resolution, 
Mons. de Croissy Colbert, the French Empassador, 
was to be trusted with the secret in order to inform 
his master of it, that he might receive a power to 
treat about it with the king...... The Treaty was not 
wegen concluded and signed till about the beginning 
of 1670.” 


Now I maintain that this passage, taken with 
the evidence cited by Acton, and read in the 
light of the negotiations with Rome in 1662-3, 
fully justifies the conclusions of Ranke and 
Acton, that one object of the Treaty of Dover 
was to establish Catholicism in Engiand. 

Charles’s scheme in 1662-3 was not to put 
down all Protestants by Smithfield fires, but to 
alter the character of the English Church (which 
in itself already contained certain elements of 
Catholicism), and to tolerate Dissenters. Such, 
almost certainly, was his idea in 1669-70. It 
was afterwards triéd by James II. The words 
of the Treaty of Dover fit in exactly with this 
hypothesis: Charles there represents himself as 
desiring 
“de nous reconcilier avec l’église Romaine, donner 

ar li le repos 4 nostre conscience, et procurer 
é bien de la religion catholique.” 


Further, ‘‘ Le Seigneur roy” 





“a tout sujet d’espérer et de se promettre de 
l'affection et de la fidélité de ses sujets qu’aucun 
d’eux, mesme de ceux sur qui dieu n’aura pas 
encore asses graces pour les disposer par cet 
example si auguste & se convertir, he manqueront 
jamais 2 l’obéissance, &c......neantmoins comme il se 
trouve quelques fois des esprits brouillons,” &c., 


we will therefore have over the French troops ! 
In the words of the treaty, where your reviewer 
sees an argument for his view, I can only see an 
argument for mine. The text shows that the 
king expected many of his subjects to imitate 
his example. Charles’s plan is, in fact, exactly 
that afterwards adopted by James II., except 
that James tried to enforce the lesson of his 
royal example by means of his own troops (the 
victors of Sedgemoor and the Irish) instead 
of by those of Louis XIV. According to 
the words of the Treaty of Dover, there 
are to be three classes of previously Pro- 
testant subjects, after the king has declared 
himself a Catholic: (1) those who follow 
the king’s example; (2) those who remain 
Protestant, but remain also loyal, and who 
will be tolerated ; (3) those who rebel, who 
will be kept down by French troops. The 
exact degree and rapidity of the change to be 
made in the doctrine and practice of the 
Church of England will depend on circum- 
stances ; it will depend on: the numbers of 
class (1); the passivity of class (2) ; the weak- 
ness of class (3). As all these are unknown 
quantities, the exact scheme of counter-reforma- 
tion is not detailed in the treaty. And after 
all there were limits even to Charles’s sub- 
servience to France. He would hardly put the 
terms of his own Church settlement into a treaty 
with Louis. 

What is there incredible in this scheme? Even 

after the fearful experience of the strength 
of Protestant prejudice in the days of Oates, 
James II. actually attempted to execute it. 
In 1670 the temper of the English people was 
more of an unknown quantity than in 1685: 
after the strange vicissitudes of 1642-62, any- 
thing seemed possible in England. ‘‘ We had 
changes in the late times of rebellion,’’ said 
Sir Thomas Meres in Parliament (‘Grey’s De- 
bates,’ vi. p. 138), 
“and now we have a Church of England again, if 
we can keep it. Weare a mutable people, and the 
Papists’ number is great...... Iam really afraid that 
when such a day comes two-thirds of the nation 
will stand neuters, and so about one-third part will 
engage for the Protestant religion.” 


That real fear of our ancestors proved to be 
exaggerated, but it was based on an opinion com- 
mon to Protestants and Catholics. Charles IL, 
being one of the cleverest men in his kingdom, 
saw the real facts sooner than most other people, 
and dropped his Catholicizing designs in 1673-4. 
But the Protestants, the Jesuits, and James 
went on till 1688, all fearing or hoping a 
Catholic reaction. Charles, meanwhile, turned 
to making himself a despot by the help of 
Anglicanism, instead of by the help of 
Catholicism. In this pis-aller he succeeded 
completely, partly because the Whigs, like your 
reviewer, would not take Charles seriously as 
a politician. Iam, however, extremely obliged 
to him for taking my book seriously as a history. 

G. M. TREVELYAN. 








SALE, 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
on the 23rd to the 25th ult, the following important 
books and MSS,: Seymour Haden’s Etudes 4 |’Kau- 
forte, 25 large etchings, Paris, 1866, 159/. Thacke- 
tay, Two Humorous Drawings in Colours, “M. 
Solomons,” 417.; Four Original Drawings by R. 
Doyle, with Text by Thackeray in MS., 49/7. Paradise 
Lost, on vellum, Doves Press, 1902, 307. Dresser’s 
Birds of Europe, 9 vols., 1871-96, 517. Morley’s First 
Book of Ballets, 1598, 367, Nelson Letters (5), 1804- 
1805, 457, 15s. Harrison, The Arches of Triumph 
erected in honour of King James I. at his 
entrance into the City of London, 1603, 50/. 
Thomas A Kempis, De Imitatione Christi, 





editio princeps, 1471, 1251. Purchas_ his 
Pilgrims, 5 vols, a very fine copy in original 
vellum, 1625-6, 1102. A series of J. E. Ridinger’s 
Engravings of Wild Animals, &c., 64. Supplement 
to Johnson and Steevens’s Shakspeare, 2 vols., 1780; 
Malone’s copy, with numerous MS, additions an 
corrections, 917. Isaac Watts’s Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs, first edition, 1707, 437. Chaucer’s Works, 
Kelmscott Press, 1896, 45/7. Chas, Reade’s Novels, 
original MSS.and Correspondence (22), 3207, Alex. 
Dumas on Shakspeare’s Othello and the Great 
Exponents of the Character, original MS., 49/. 
Allot’s English Parnassus, 1600, 507. Herrick’s Hes- 
perides, &c., 1648, 757. Milton’s Poems, 1645, 86l. 
More’s Utopia, 1551, 497. Coverdale’s Bible, 1535. 
(imperfect), 80. Shakspeare’s Works, 1632 (slightly 
defective), 1087. Grolier Club Publications (41), 115/. 
Burlington Fine-Art Ciub Portrait Miniatures, 20/. 
Kelmscott Press Publications, all printed upon 
vellum (31), 9267. 7s. 6d. (Chaucer 300/.). SirT. Percy, 
Seventh Earl of Northumberland, original M8. 
Book of Private Devotions, circa 1555-70, 1201. 
Thackeray’s Original Notes for his Lectures on the 
Four Georges (13 pp.), 1997.; Original M8. of part 
of Pendennis (18 pp.), with 13 original sketches, 
2907. Knchiridion Ecclesiz Sarum, on vellum, 1528, 
51l. Jobn Keats’s Holograph MS. of Isabella, &c., 
1816-19, 2157. Shakspeare’s Poems, first edition, 
bay portrait (wants 2 1I.), original binding, 1640, 
2057, 








Viterary Gossip. 


Next week Messrs. Constable will pub- 
lish Mr. Laurence Binyon’s new poem 
‘Penthesilea.” In blank verse, with a 
dedication to Mr. Sidney Colvin, the first 
canto treats of the coming of the Amazons, 
the reception of Penthesilea by Priam, and 
the secret visit of Andromache to the 
new-comer. The second part of the poem 
deals with the battle, the late arrival of 
Achilles on the scene, a duel, and the 
death of Penthesilea at the hand of the 
conqueror, in whom she has inspired a 
deathless love. 

Tue same firm will publish in the course 
of this month Gustav Freussen’s Holstein 
novel of ‘Jérn Uhl,’ which took Germany 
by storm in 1902. The author, who weke 
up to find himself famous and his 
small congregation of Lutheran peasants 
elbowed out of their tiny church every 
Sunday by literary pilgrims curious to see 
the Primitif who had so touched the 
sophisticated heart of modern Germany, 
is the son of a village carpenter, and was 
born within the sound of the North Sea, in 
the remote village of Barlt, in 1863. The 
novel has been translated by Mr. F. 8. 
Delmer, of Berlin University. 


Messrs. Suirn, Exper & Co. are begin- 
ning a new series, “‘ The Waterloo Library,’” 
which will comprise some of the best works 
of modern authors. The series will be well 
printed, in many instances illustrated, and 
issued in a cloth binding of special design. 
The first six volumes will be ‘The Cruise 
of the Cachalot,’ ‘The Tragedy of the 
Korosko,’ ‘The Green Flag, and other 
Stories of War and Sport,’ ‘The White 
Company,’ ‘ Rodney Stone,’ and ‘ Jess.’ 


Berore 1903 the only account of the 
insurrection of Robert Emmet was that by 
Dr. R. R. Madden in his ‘Lives of the 
United Irishmen.’ But since 1903—the 
centenary of the insurrection—there has 
been a remarkable output of books on the 
subject: ‘The Emmet Family,’ in two 
volumes, by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, of 
New York; ‘ Life of Emmet,’ by Mr. D. J. 
O'Donoghue ; ‘The Footprints of Emmet,’ 
by Mr. J. J. Reynolds; and ‘ The Viceroy’s 
Post-Bag’ —half of which is devoted to 
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Emmet — by Mr. Michael MacDonagh, 
which was recently reviewed in these 
columns. Two new lives of Emmet are to 
appear in the autumn. One is by Mr. R. 
Donovan, of The Freeman’s Journal, Dublin ; 
the other by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 


New novels by Mrs. Craigie, Mr. Clark 
Russell, and Miss Florence Roosevelt will 
shortly be added to ‘‘ Unwin’s Library,” 
the collection of English books for conti- 
mental readers which Mr. Unwin issues. 
Since its inception at the end of 1902, the 
series has met with remarkable success, 
and it now contains some forty volumes, 
mostly works of fiction, though a few books 
of a more serious character are also included. 
The volumes, of which the price is 2 francs or 
1 mark 50, are all printed in England. They 
are to be had at the chief continental book- 
sellers’ and bookstalls. 


A work entitled ‘The Faroes and Ice- 
land: Essays on their People and Fauna,’ by 
Mr. Nelson Annandale, is to be published 
very shortly by the Olarendon Press. It 
will contain an appendix on ‘The Celtic 
Pony,’ by Mr. F. H. A. Marshall. 


The Scottish Historical Review for April 
will open with a large and fully illustrated 

aper on ‘ Judicial Torture,’ by Mr. R. D. 
Maiville. The Master of Peterhouse deals 
with James VI. and the Papacy. Mr. G. 
Neilson identifies the Scottish poet Rob 
Stene. Mr. F. C. Eeles transcribes and 
annotates a sixteenth-century rental. Col. 
Lumsden refutes Motley’s imputations 
against the Scots at Leffingen in 1600. Dr. 
{. H. Bryce advances a new theory for 
Scottish ethnology, and Mr. W. R. Scott 
treats of the national textile industries prior 
to 1707. 


WE record with deep regret the death on 
March 23rd of the Hon. Oliver Borthwick. 
He had a considerable gift for journalism, 
and at the early age of twenty-two edited 
The Morning Post for a whole year during an 
interregnum. More recently he had taken 
a principal part in its management, and his 
courtesy and care for the welfare of those 
who worked with him gained for him the 
respect and goodwill of the entire staff. He 
was born on March 2nd, 1873, and was the 
only son of Lord Glenesk. Mr. Borthwick 
was to have presided at the Newsvendors’ 
Dinner last year, and worked heartily to 
secure its success; but illness prevented 
him, and his father himself took his place. 
The large attendance at the funeral in- 
cluded representatives from the News- 
vendors and the Correctors of the Press, 
in both of which bodies he took great 
interest. He will be missed by a host of 
friends who appreciated his geniality and 
thoughtfulness for others. 


Ir will be welcome news to most people 
who have to do with books that the Com- 
mittee of the London Library have decided 
to undertake an exhaustive subject-cata- 
jogue of the library. The high standard 
of the published alphabetical catalogue 
leads us to expect something more than the 
perfunctory ‘Classificd Index’ issued in 
1888. A eocd subject-catalogue can only 
be produced by a careful and intelligent 
examination of every book dealt with, for 
many books deal with several subjects, or, 
at all events, fall within several categories. 





The subject - catalogue of the London 
Library will probably occupy three or four 
years in compiling and printing. 


Tue interesting monument of Sir Richard 
Fanshawe, Bart., poet and ambassador, 
which was erected to his memory in St. 
Mary’s Church, Ware, by his widow Lady 
Anne Fanshawe in 1671, has just been 
restored at the expense of the present 
branches of her husband’s family. The 
monument bears the Fanshawe arms, with 
the augmentation specially granted in 1649, 
ve with those of Sir John Harrison, of 
Ball’s Park, father of Lady Fanshawe. It 
is the intention of the family also to erect a 
memorial brass to Lady Fanshawe. We 
understand that a reprint of her Memoirs 
from the MS. written under her direction in 
1676 will be published in the autumn by the 
De La More Press. The text of the existing 
printed Memoirs, published in 1829-30, is 
extremely defective. 


Tue annual report of the Selden Society 
for 1904 notes a steady increase in the 
membership, which now stands at 319. A 
first volume of ‘Borough Customs,’ edited 
by Miss Mary Bateson, was issued in Novem- 
ber last, and a further one is promised for 
1906. Vol. ii. of Prof. Maitland’s ‘ Year- 
Books of Edward II.’ was issued as a bonus 
volume at the end of last year. Vol. iii., 
already well advanced, is promised for 1905, 
and later volumes in the next two years, if, 
as we hope, the editor’s health does not 
delay his work. 


THe copy of The Philanthropist, with 
Charles Lamb’s essay on ‘The Confessions 
of a Drunkard,’ to which reference was 
made in The Atheneum of March 4th, and 
also in the issue of March 18th, only 
realized 18 dollars at Anderson’s Rooms in 
New York. Curiously enough, in Part 2 
of the late Judge Arnold’s sale, held in 
New York a month ago, there was a very 
interesting letter from Lamb concerning the 
appearance of the essay in Basil Montagu’s 
miscellany, ‘Some Enquiries into the Effects 
of Fermented Liquors’ (1814). This letter, 
which realized 33 dollars, is to ‘‘ Dear H.,” 
and runs as follows :— 

‘“*T understand you have got (or had) a 
snivelling methodistical adulteration of my Essay 
on Drunkenness. I wish very much to see it, 
to see how far Mr. Basil Montagu’s Philan- 
thropical scoundrels have gone to make me a 
Sneak. There certainly was no crying ‘ Peccavi’ 
in the 1st draught. 

** Yours, though I seldom see you, 
“CH. Lams.” 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution, held on Thursday, March 23rd, 
the sum of 100/. was voted to fifty-seven 
members and widows of members. Two 
members were elected and six fresh applica- 
tions for membership were received. 


Tue annual meeting of the German 
Shakespeare Society will take place at 
Weimar on April 29th. 


Tur Comtesse de Beaulaincourt de Marles 
(née de Castellane), who died recently, has 
bequeathed to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
two documents which ought to prove of 
high interest. Her will is dated Novem- 
ber 14th, 1903, and the bequest is made in 
the following words :— 





‘*Je légue & la Bibliothéque nationale les 
originaux du journal du maréchal de Castellane 
et ses ‘ mémoires ou bagatelles sur mon temps,’ 
4 condition qu’il n’en sera pas fait usage avant 
cinquante ans de ce jour.” 

A central lending library for the blind 
has been opened at Hamburg. The 
volumes will be placed at the disposal of 
the blind in all parts of Germany, and no 
fee is to be charged. The library contains 
books on all subjects—devotional works, 
general literature, science, history, &c.—and 
includes works in English, Greek, Latin, 
French, &c. 


A sumMMER meeting will be held in 
Amsterdam in August next. It is to be 
open to Dutch, British, and Danish visitors, 
and is intended for members of the teaching 
profession and others. The programme is 
to include morning lectures by Dr. Hoogvliet, 
Dr. Johanna de Jongh, of Utrecht University, 
and others on Dutch subjects of an artistic, 
literary, and scientific nature. The lectures 
will all be delivered in English. The 
meeting is being organized by Mr. de Vries, 
a teacher of English at Hilversum. Arrange- 
ments for this country are in the hands of 
Miss Scriven, Northwold Road School, 
Clapton, from whom particulars may be 
obtained. 


Ir is announced that the proposed School 
of Journalism, for the endowment of which 
Mr. Pulitzer has handed over a million 
dollars to Columbia University, is not to be 
founded until after his death. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include an Appendix to the Report of the 
Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland, 1903, which contains Reports on 
the State of National Education (113d.) ; 
Report for 1904 on the Royal Scottish 
Museum, Edinburgh (1}d.); Scotch Educa- 
tion, Report for the Southern Division for 
1904 (1}d.); and a Report which we have 
noted under ‘ Fine-Art Gossip. 








SCIENCE 
India. By Ool. Sir T. H. Holdich. ‘The 
Regions of the World”’ Series. Edited 


by H. J. Mackinder. (Frowde.) 


THat geography is now receiving more 
attention in England than it has ever 
before commanded is confirmed in many 
ways. The Royal Geographical Society 
was never more flourishing nor better sup- 
plied with candidates, whilst its advocacy 
for recognition of the science by teaching 
in schools and by inclusion as a subject of 
examination for appointments to the public 
services has never been nearer realization. 
And this is well, for too often representatives 
of this country have failed to protect her 
interests, which escaped observation chiefly 
from ignorance of geography and inability 
to read a map and appreciate what they 
were asked to cede or resign. The results 
were concessions, more or less graceful, but 
generally prejudicial to British interests. 
The concern awakened is, therefore, a matter 
of congratulation, provided that the requsite 
study and the necessary tests of proficiency 
be secured. There should be no great 
difficulty in bringing this about, for the 
subject is full of fascination. No literature 
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appeals more strongly to young people than 
tales of adventure and exploration, and with 
their aid the dry bones of the grammar of 
the science may be made to live. When 
sufficient proficiency is acquired, surveying 
follows, and no course would be more 
popular if the inducements offered were 
equal to those in other branches. For there 
are the attractions of pleasant field work 
with the mysteries of compass and instru- 
ments; the record made on the spot to be 
transferred in the house to paper; and, 
finally, the finished map, which, when well 
drawn, has some of the charms of a picture. 

Again, when school days are over the 
pleasures of travel for purposes of art, 
exploration, or sport, are greatly enhanced 
by even a slight acquaintance with geo- 
graphy. Intelligent records can be kept, 
and valuable additions made to existing 
knowledge—results which, sooner or later, 
are likely to meet with adequate recog- 
nition. 

We know that when surveying has been 
learnt and travel is obligatory, as in the 
navy and in some branches of the army, 
leading geographers are supplied from both 
services, the corps of Engineers furnishing, 
as might be expected, the chief experts. 
Take a few names. James Rennell, the 
father of our modern geography, who died in 
1830, the year the Geographical Society was 
founded ; Sir Richard Strachey, past presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, 
who has travelled far and acquired much 
knowledge; and Henry Yule, the eminent 
scholar, whose reputation as an historical 
geographer is world-wide, all belonged to 
the Bengal Engineers; whilst SirT. Holdich, 
whose book has given rise to these reflec- 
tions, though appointed to the Royal 
Engineers, began his education for that 
branch of the service at Addiscombe, 
auspicio regis et senatus Anglic. 

Mr. Mackinder, editor of the series, may 
be congratulated on his choice of an author, 
it being far from easy to find a qualified 
person. ‘The aim,’ we are told, 


‘fis to present a picture of the physical features 
and condition of a great natural region, and to 
trace the resulting influences upon human 
societies, especially in their economic and poli- 
tical aspects.” 


To do justice to these subjects special quali- 
fications are required, and they are possessed 
by Sir T. Holdich to a remarkable extent. 
For early in his career he was appointed to 
the Indian Survey Department, whence he 
had the good fortune to be sent on many 
military expeditions. Thus he served in 
Bhootan and Abyssinia, in the Afghan war 
of 1878-80, and in various frontier cam- 
paigns; but even more useful to him for the 
purposes of this book were his work and 
journeys on the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission, on the Pamir boundaries, and on 
the demarcation of the frontier between 
Persia and Baluchistan. His latest service 
of this kind in Chile and Argentina is fresh 
in men’s minds, but need not now be further 
mentioned. 

In preparing the book he was warned to 
avoid statistics and detail, a difficult matter 
in dealing with India, where the records of 
administration take the form of tables and 
reports ; but it may at once be said they are 
not unduly prominent, readers who want 








more being referred to the ‘Imperial 
Gazetteer of India.’ 

The region dealt with comprises more 
than is ordinarily included under the name 
India, for on the north, Afghanistan and 
Kashmir ; on the east, Burma ; on the south, 
Ceylon; and on the west, Baluchistan, are 
described. The author says :— 


‘*India must be accepted as the whole of 
Southern Asia over which British political 
influence now extends, whether strictly within 
the limits of the red line of ‘ British’ India or 
beyond it. As a geographical expression it can- 
not be dissociated from the frontier which binds 
it, or from the wide border mountain lands of 
the west and north-west, wherein are to be 
found the gates of it. No geographical descrip- 
tion of the peninsula of India would be complete 
without reference to the strange wild hinterland 
which has exercised such a profound influence 
on its destinies through all past ages.” 


In accordance with these correct senti- 
ments the frontiers of Baluchistan, Afghani- 
stan, and Kashmir are examined, a chapter 
being devoted to each country; on the whole, 
they form the most interesting part of the 
book, because within these States lie the 
lines of possible invasion, and also by 
reason of the singular grandeur and beauty 
of their mountains. 

Baluchistan, formerly famous as contain- 
ing the route of the departure and partial 
destruction of Alexander the Great’s army, 
and afterwards having the evil reputation of 
being a den of thieves, is now, thanksin great 
measure to the late Sir Robert Sandeman, 
and to the civilizing effect of railways, a 
bulwark of strength to the British Empire. 
Its inhabitants, of mixed origin—Arabian, 
Ethiopian, Persian, and Dravidian towards 
the south, and Pathan in the north—though 
second to none in courage and soldier-like 
qualities, are much more easily managed 
than their republican neighbours further 
north. The author accounts for this chiefly 
because the Sulaiman range, held by us, 
closes for them the back door of escape 
from punitive expeditions. He justly 
remarks :-— 


‘*Tt is this (and the same principle holds good 
for all the Baluch frontier), rather than any 
wide distinction between the warlike charac- 
teristics of one tribe of Pathans and another, or 
between Baluch and Afghan, that renders our 
southern frontier safe from periodic eruptions, 
such as have lately convulsed the north. Doubt- 
less the conditions which govern Baluch exist- 
ence, the system of tribal confederation ap- 
proaching the feudalism of the Middle Ages, 
and the influence of the chief rather than that 
of the Mullah (which is a marked characteristic 
amongst Baluchis as compared with Pathans), 
have much to say to the apparent readiness with 
which they have accepted British control, with 
all the advantages of mutual inter-tribal tolera- 
tion and goodwill.” 


Passing northward, we cross the southern 
boundary of Afghanistan, a land of much 
importance to British India both from a 
military and political point of view; also, 
as now defined, it has great geographical 
interest, for it contains the Hindu Kush, 
has the river Oxus and one of its chief 
tributaries as the boundary with Russia for 
a great distance, and stretching east forms 
a narrow wedge between Russian and 
British spheres of influence, till it reaches 
the dependencies of Kashmir and touches 
China, These facts and many more are 





adequately treated by the author. He 
briefly alludes to the source of the Oxus, 
confirming generally the view expressed in 
the review of Lieut. Olufsen’s second 
Danish Pamir expedition (Athen. No. 4029, 
January 14th, 1905), and concludes 


‘*that the glaciers of the Nicolas range in 
about East longitude 74 become the sources of 
the main affluents of the Oxus, excepting the 
southern head of the Wakhan. Whether the 
glaciers of Nicolas or those at the head of 
the southern affluent of the Wakhan are the 
mightiest is another question. It is one which, 
at any rate, cannot be decided by a comparative 
estimate of the capacity of the various channels 
through which the glacial streams work their 
way to the great river.” 


Besides the geography of Afghanistan, 
its people and their trade, and the involved 
question of their independence, situated as 
their country is between two great and 
expanding powers, are all carefully con- 
sidered. Next, in similar fashion, Kashmir 
and the Himalayas are described, Tibet is 
mentioned, and the Indian hill stations are 
noticed; after which we are introduced to 
the Indian peninsula, which includes every- 
thing south of the Himalayas, and is sub- 
divided into the plains of the Punjab, the 
United Provinces, and Bengal, which form 
the northern part ; the southern part being 
made up of the highlands of Central India, 
Madras, and Bombay. Much information 
is given about the river systems, the rail- 
ways, the chief cities, and the people. 
Assam, Burma, and Ceylon are described, 
and chapters are devoted to the people of 
India, its political geography, agriculture 
and revenue, railways, minerals, and climate; 
but space forbids detailed examination. Sir 
T. Holdich has much to tell about the 
various races, and asks which of them has 
shown most aptitude for higher develop- 
ment. He appears to select Bengalis, 
Mahratta Brahmins, and Parsees, but wisely 
adds that 
‘*education so far has apparently conduced far 
more to political agitation and discontent than 
it has to social and moral improvement or 
material strength, One hears far more of the 
screams of agitators than of any satisfactory 
witness to a full and just appreciation of the 
advantages of British rule in India. Yet the 
appreciation undoubtedly exists, and exists 
widely, and with most strong vitality, but it 
does not advertise its existence in the native 

ress, nor air itself in the British Parliament. 

he fact is that political discontent is a pro- 
fession in India just as it is elseewhere—men live 
by it, and advertisement is necessary to provide 
for its support.” 


Ina work of this sort, covering ground so 
extensive, some errors are inevitable, and 
where so much is trustworthy and accurate 
it seems ungracious to dwell on minor 
defects; yet a few corrections may be sug- 
gested in the hope that they may be useful 
for future editions of what promises to 
become a standard work, rather than from 
their intrinsic importance. On p. 1 the 
population in 1901 is evidently mis- 
quoted; p. 7, 1. 17, “ exists’ should 
be exist; p. 49, 1. 3, for “lead” read led ; 
p. 102, and elsewhere, the distinguishing 
name of a Sikh is Singh=lon, not 
“Sing—horn”; p. 114, 1. 12 from the foot 
of the page, for ‘‘are’’ reads; p. 121, and 
elsewhere, for ‘North-West Provinces,” 
United Provinces should be substituted (the 
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MS. was probably written before the change 
of name was made); p. 131, 1. 11, ‘‘ is” 
(twice) should be are; and, finally, p. 296, 
1. 6, “Sardar” melons should be sardd. 
Some of the maps set in the text are on so 
small a scale that the names can scarcely be 
read, see, ¢.g., pp. 29 and 32. Nevertheless, 
as we hope is abundantly evident from this 
review, the book and its maps are creditable 
to all concerned, and will unquestionably 
prove of great value to seekers for informa- 
tion about the region of British India and 
its dependencies. 





Animal Autobiographies: The Rat. By G. M. A. 
Hewett. (A. & C. Black.) — In face of the 
immense amount of rubbish which in the name 
of ‘‘ nature study ” has been foisted on a public 
ignorant alike of ‘‘nature ” and of education, 
not only in this but also in another hemisphere, 
we are bound to say that we took up this book 
with positive aversion; not that “ little aversion” 
which is said to be the beginning of a happy 
union, but a great deal of it. And we have to 
own that we have read the whole of the book 
once, and a great deal of it twice, while it still 
stands on an elbow-table by our side. It 
breathes of the country-side, and the story, 
though slight, is never ridiculous or impossible ; 
the language might, at times, have conceivably 
been simpler, and one and the same rat (not cat) 
should not have died two different deaths; but 
these are slight blemishes in a work which we 
commend to young and old alike. 


Essays and Addresses by the late John 
Young. (Glasgow, MacLehose.)—Prof. Bower, 
who was chairman of the Prof. Young Memorial 
Committee, teils us that the publication of these 
papers was one of the three objects which it 
set itself. It is not stated whether they have 
been published before, but they give a very 
good idea of the versatility of the late professor, 
while a charming biographical sketch of him 
by Dr. Yellowlees is prefixed. It is much to 
be wished that the lives of many whom their 
friends wish to commemorate were written on 
lines such as are here followed ; we have had a 
surfeit of comprehensive biographies. 


Small Destructors for Institutional and Trade 
Waste. By W. Francis Goodrich. (Constable 
& Co.)—This is a useful supplement to the 
author’s larger work on ‘ Refuse Disposal and 
Power Production,’ already noticed in these 
columns. In hospitals, workhouses, hotels, and 
in works of all sorts the necessity for promptly 
and safely getting rid of dangerous waste is as 
great as it is in towns; but although the danger 
of neglect is now recognized far more fully than 
in time past, the methods in use for meeting the 
evil are still often of the most primitive and 
imperfect description. It is but a year or so 
since a workhouse master was reported in the 
newspapers as having fed seven pigs on linseed 
poultices from the fever hospital. When such 
horrors are possible books like this one of Mr. 
Goodrich should be welcome, especially as the 
smaller forms of destructor have not received 
the same attention on the part of engineers as 
the larger and more costly ones. Such small 
incinerators have often been carelessly con- 
structed on faulty lines, and still more often 
they have been ignorantly worked. It thus 
happens that these invaluable germ-killers and 
general helps to cleanliness and health have 
become unpopular in many quarters, and in 
some cases institutions provided with them 
have even discarded them as nuisances. From 
the point of view of public welfare this is a 
great pity, and we trust Mr. Goodrich’s little 
book will be read and studied by all who, as 
governors or otherwise, are interested in the 
management of large institutions. In a few 
clearly written and well-illustrated pages he 
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gives an account of the latest and best methods 
in use. He enables one to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of each process, and thus to 
select that which best suits any particular case. 
We are glad to note that whilst those systems 
are described which, by means of digesters, &c., 
preserve and sterilize those portions of the re- 
fuse which may be of value, such, for instance, as 
fat in the case of carcases, the author points out 
that these so-called economical adjuncts to a 
crematory require somewhat complex machinery 
and additional care. For small destructors the 
only function to be considered should be the 
hygienic, and this is best performed by mere 
combustion with every provision for as nearly 
automatic action as possible, for absence of 
noxious fumes or onl, and for cheap working. 


The Book of the Rose. By the Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar. (Macmillan & Co.)—It must be a 
great pleasure to all rose-growers to read through 
this the third and latest edition of the excellent 
work of one of the greatest living authorities on 
roses. It is all sound, and all intelligible and 
useful to the most modest amateur. The famous 
twelfth chapter, on ‘ Manners and Customs,’ has 
been brought up to date, and cannot fail to 
strike every sale or re-reader as full of that 
observation, patience, resource, and love of the 
flower which are always, and have been markedly 
in the writer’s case, the secret of success. Mr. 
Foster-Melliar is very modest about his 
‘*Sproughton ” hoe, but we happen to know 
from experience what a useful tool it is, and 
recommend it, as well as this book, to all rose- 
growers. 


Mr. Murray has just published Darwin’s 
reat book on The Variation of Animals and 
lants under Domestication, 2 vols., edited by 
Francis Darwin. This isa further instalment 
of the admirable ‘‘ popular edition,” which gives 
Darwin’s latest corrections and results at a very 
moderate price. 


ANOTHER interesting enterprise of the same 
publisher is the reissue, at a cheap price, of 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers. These volumes 
are well printed and illustrated, and form excel- 
lent summaries of lives full of interest. 


Natur und Arbeit. Von Prof. Dr. Alwin Oppel. 
Vol. I. oo" and Vienna, Bibliographisches 
Institut.)—We have received the first volume 
of Prof. Oppel’s book, which he describes in 
the sub-title as “eine allgemeine Wirtschafts- 
kunde,” a term for which there is no very satis- 
factory English equivalent. The relation between 
geographicalenvironment and human occupation, 
with the reflex influence of both on cee 
organization, though one of the most fruitful 
subjects for geographical research, has only in 
recent years begun to receive the attention it 
deserves. The investigations of Ratzel and his 
pupils, Hahn, Le Play and his school, Shaler, 
and others, though often highly suggestive, have 
dealt only with partial aspects of the subject, 
and there is, so far, no really comprehensive 
scientific work available. It is difticult to judge 
from a single volume of Prof. Oppel’s book how 
far he has succeeded in his attempt to supply 
the deficiency, and we think it better, there- 
fore, to reserve our judgment till the complete 
work is before us. 





EARTHQUAKES. 


Earthquakes in the Light of the New Seis- 
mology. By Clarence Edward Dutton. (Murray.) 
— By the ‘‘new seismology” Major Dutton 
means the modern development of the science 
of earthquakes, which represents the work of a 
devoted band of physicists and geologists during 
the last thirty years. Initiated in Japan by the 
energy of Prof. Milne and Prof. Ewing, it has 
been taken up by a number of investigators in 
various scientific centres and now forms a branch 
of terrestrial physics of no mean importance. It 








is not an easy subject for the casual reader of 
science ; Major Dutton is, therefore, to be con- 
gratulated on having contributed to ‘* The Pro- 
gressive Science Series” a volume in which it is 
treated in such a way as to be intelligible to 
those who are unversed in mathematical physics, 
It is only rarely that he is led to intro- 
duce any formule. Narratives of famous cata- 
ones such as formed the bulk of the older 
works on earthquakes, are not to be expected 
here ; yet there are some interesting descrip- 
tions of notable earthquakes of recent years, 
accompanied by illustrations from photographs. 
With regard to the great Charleston earthquake 
of 1886, it should be noted that Major Dutton 
was charged officially with its investigation on 
behalf of the Geological Survey of the United 
States. 

Before about 1870 the study of seismic 
phenomena was lacking in quantitative exacti- 
tude, and there were few, if any, trustworthy 
instruments of precision for the measurement of 
terrestrial disturbances. When the physicist 
joined hands with the geologist, with the view of 
joint investigation, it came to be seen that an 
earthquake was a case of elastic wave-motion. 
The crust of the earth is elastic, and whatever 
suddenly excites its elasticity, whether of internal 
or external origin, causes a vibration which is 
really an earthquake, be it a gentle tremor 
or a violent disturbance. By means of the 
refined seismographs in use to-day, the wave- 
motion is analyzed and resolved into its com- 
ponents, and the results duly registered. 

The most interesting question which is popu- 
larly asked about an earthquake relates to its 
origin. What natural operation is responsible 
for the sudden and violent shaking of the earth- 
mass ? To this fundamental question seismology 
is still unable to return a decisive answer. All 
earthquakes are not referable to the same 
cause, but Major Dutton points out that 
great disturbances are probably connected with 
the dislocation of large masses of rock under- 
ground, by means of earth-movements, the 
causes of which are at present but dimly 
understood. But whilst the most powerful and 
destructive disturbances are of this tectonic cha- 
racter, many other earthquakes are no doubt 
connected with volcanic phenomena; and in 
saying this the modern seismologist merely sup- 
ports a view at least as old as the days of Aris- 
totle. Yet it is noteworthy that in an earth- 
quake - shaken country like Japan seismic 
phenomena seem independent of volcanic 
activity. 

Seismic geography, or the distribution of 
earthquakes over the surface of the earth, is 
adequately dealt with by Major Dutton ; and 
his tinal chapter is devoted to ‘‘seaquakes,” or 
those crustal disturbances which occur in sub- 
marine areas, 

A Study of Recent Earthquakes. By Charles 
Davison, Sc.D. (Walter Scott Publishing Com- 
pany.)—This volume of ‘‘ The Contemporary 
Science Series” is not intended to be a text- 
book of seismology : it is merely a description 
of certain typical earthquakes which have 
occurred in various countries within the last 
half-century. Yet in describing these dis- 
turbances, and in drawing inferences from the 
observations here recorded, Dr. Davison 
manages to introduce an outline of the general 
principles of the science. It is true there is 
little or nothing about seismographs and other 
instruments, which nowadays are usually 
described in much detail in books on earth- 
quakes ; but, what is of far more interest to 
the general reader not intending to become an 
observer himself, there is a clear statement of 
the results of the modern study of earthquakes, 
with special regard to their origin. 

The seismic disturbances selected for descrip- 
tion in this volume are as follows: the great 
Neapolitan earthquake of 1857, which is memor- 
able for Mallet’s elaborate report, the first 
attempt to study such a catastrophe in the light 
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of modern science ; the Ischian earthquakes of 
1881 and 1883, investigated by Dr. Johnston- 
Lavis and others; the Andalusian earthquake 
of 1884; the Charleston catastrophe of 1886 ; 
the Riviera earthquake of 1887; the terrible 
Japanese earthquake of October 28th, 1891 ; 
the Hereford earthquake of 1896; the Inverness 
earthquake of 1901; and the great Indian dis- 
turbance of 1897, which was thoroughly investi- 
gated by Mr. R. D. Oldham. It is pleasing to 
note that the author is generous in his recogni- 
tion of the value of the work of Robert Mallet, 
who — notwithstanding certain defects in his 
methods—must be regarded as a pioneer who 
laid the foundation of the scientific study of 
the subject. 

Dr. Davison is well known for the great 
attention which he has bestowed on the study 
of the earthquakes which have occurred in recent 
years in this country. Special interest conse- 
quently attaches to his discussion of the Here- 
ford and Inverness earthquakes, embodying the 
results of his own investigations, which have 
been published in detail elsewhere. The origin 
of both earthquakes he refers to movement 
along faults in the strata. In the case of the 
Herefordshire disturbance, the dislocation seems 
to have occurred along a fault between the 
anticlinal areas of Woolhope and Mayhill—two 
inliers of Silurian rocks which are brought up 
through the Old Red Sandstone. In the Inver- 
ness earthquake, which occurred in one of the 
most enetdibe regions of Britain, the slip must 
have taken place along the great line of disloca- 
tion which marks the direction of the Caledonian 
Canal. Geologists have become convinced that 
many of the faults, representing fractures due to 
crustal crumpling, are in process of growth, so 
that slips may be expected from time to time. 
In the great Japanese earthquake of 1891, a 
fault, or rent, with displacement of rock, was 
formed along a line running across plain and 
valley and mountain for something like seventy 
miles. In Scotland the forces are less active, 
and Dr. Davison remarks that 
“‘the changes in surface-structure are now taking 
place with almost infinite slowness, and hundreds 
or thousands of years must elapse before Loch Ness 
makes any visible progress in its march towards the 
sea,” 


Of the nine earthquakes described in this 
work, only one is referred by the author to 
volcanic activity, all the others being regarded 
as tectonic. The exception is the Ischian earth- 
quake, or rather series of earthquakes, which 
seems to have been clearly connected with the 
dormant volcanic centre of Epomeo. 

Dr. Davison’s work is an excellent outline 
of the seismic phenomena of recent times, but 
it seems a pity that it does not include a 
— of the Essex earthquake of 1884—a 
disturbance more notable in some respects than 
the other British earthquakes described here. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE importance of anthropometric and 
medical observations on children attending 
school is apparent from the recent report of 
the Dundee Social Union, referred to in The 
Atheneum, No. 4036. Five schools, with 517 
boys, and 5 girls’ schools, with 521 girls, and a 
school of 18 infants (7 boys and 11 girls) were 
selected for examination, which was carried out 
by Dr. A. P. Low for the boys, and Dr. Emily 
C. Thomson for the girls and infants. Specialists 
also examined the eyesand ears of the children. 
Only 185, or 37 per cent., of the boys, and 251, 
or 50 per cent., of the girls were classified as 
normal as regards eyesight ; and only 215, or 
43 per cent., of the boys, and 196, or 39 per 
cent., of the girls, as regards hearing. These 
results show the urgent necessity that physical 
care and training should accompany other 
education. 





To Man for February Mr. Henry Balfour 
contributes a photograph of a double-headed 
club from Fiji, which appears to be unique. 
The division of the head into two must tend to 
weaken the weapon, and render it liable to 
agg Mr. A. CO. Hollis, local correspondent of 

e Anthropological Institute in East Africa, 
contributes a drawing of a stone earring, 
weighing 46 oz., worn by a Masai boy of 
about fourteen years of age for the purpose of 
distending his ear-lobe. The boy, after selling 
it to Mr. Hollis, appeared the next day with 
one precisely similar ; but the earrings usually 
worn by boys and girls are of wood and not 
stone. Mr. Ernest B. Haddon contributes a 
note on the peoples of Borneo, in which he 
compares the anthropometric observations of 
Dr. A. W. Nieuwenhuis in Netherlands Borneo 
with those of Dr. A. C. Haddon in Sarawak, 
and shows they agree that in Borneo there 
are dolichocephalic peoples of probably Indo- 
nesian stock, and a group of low brachycephalic 
peoples for whom Dr. Haddon has adopted the 
term proto-Malay. 

Recent communications to the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris include a translation by 
Dr. Deniker from the Russian of a paper by 
M. W. Bogoraz on the religious ideas of the 
Tchouktchis, a people of the extreme north-east 
of Asia, near Behring’s Strait. The author 
induced some of the natives to make drawings 
of evil spirits, which are variously represented 
as human or animal forms, including birds, 
fishes, and insects. Another drawing shows 
three concentric circles, representing the three 
worlds, and in the centre figures of huts, men, 
and animals, with representations of the sun, 
moon, and stars. In another the family of the 
artist are engaged in the worship of the god of 
the sea, who with his wife appears in the upper 
corner of the picture. A shaman strikes a tam- 
bourine to summon his familiar spirits, who are 
shown approaching the tent from the other 
side. Dr. P. R. Joly read a paper on the 
ethnography of the New Hebrides, the inhabi- 
tants of which he describes as low in the scale 
of human races, little susceptible of progress, 
and hastening to extinction under the influence 
of contact with white civilization. Mr. T. 
Sakhokia exhibited ethnographic objects from 
Mingrelia, including a curious terra-cotta vessel 
employed to drive bees from a hive. 

olk - Lore for December continues to give 
evidence of the stimulating influence of Mr. 
Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough.’ Mr. A. B. Cook 
furnishes a second instalment of his learned 
study on the European sky-god, and Dr. Rendel 
Harris supplies notes from Armenia on rain- 
charms, fire festivals, animal sacrifices, sin- 
eating, foundation sacrifice (of which a recent 
instance occurred at the laying of the foundation 
of a Protestant church, when a lamb was 
decapitated and its head placed in the building), 
the offering of the first fruits, the placing of 
rags on holy trees, and other customs. Mr. 
E. 8. Hartland describes a votive offering of an 
animal figure of cast-iron, supposed to repre- 
sent a tiger, found in Korea. Mr. H. W. Under- 
down testifies to a harvest custom witnessed by 
him recently in East Kent, where the carrying 
of the last waggon-load of corn from the last 
field was celebrated by the waving of a large 
green bough from the top of the waggon, and 
by cheering. Mr. E, Peacock quotes an instance 
of the survival in Yorkshire of the belief in 
witchcraft, exercised by boiling eggs and mash- 
ing them. 








THE STRUCTURE OF THE ATOM. 


In your criticism last week of new theories of 
the Structure of the Atom, referring to Mr. 
Whetham’s ‘Recent Developments of Physical 
Science,’ your critic writes :— 

‘“‘ Of these [groups of corpuscles] he declares...... 
66 [to be the model of} ‘an atom, monovalent, and 
strongly electro-posttive.’’’ (Italics mine.) 





I have not seen Mr. Whetham’s book ; but I 
assume that the chapter criticized is derived 
from Prof. J. J. Thomson’s investigations. If 
so, Mr. Whetham has slipped, and with him 
Prof. Larmor, who, your critic says, has revised 
the chapter. For Prof. Thomson writes (Phil. 
Mag., March, 1904, pp. 261-2) :— 

“The group of 66 would be the most electro- 
negative of the series......This group of 66 would 


therefore act like the atom of a monovalent electro- 
negative element,” 


Your critic adds, ‘63 is, for some reason, left 
without qualities assigned.” Surely that reason 
was merely the economy of language ; for Prof. 
Thomson, after explaining the operation of 68, 
67, 66, and 65, adds, “Similarly the group 
of 64 would act like the atom of a trivalent 
electro-negative element, and so on.” (Italics 
mine.) 

If these mistakes (Mr. Whetham’s, I suppose) 
are corrected, your critic’s objection on that 
score falls to the ground. 

I am unable to follow the rest of your critic’s 
difficulties ; but they must speak for themselves 
with persons better qualified to judge than I 
am. Prof. Thomson has made public all his 
calculations, and to those surely, if to anything, 
criticism must be directed. 

As I have pointed out (Atheneum, April 30th, 
1904, and more fully and correctly in the 
Hibbert Journal for January last), Prof. Thom- 
son’s investigations tend well to harmonize 
with certain rhythmic lines of the atomic table, 
with the rhythms of organic life, with the 
sensations of comparative concord and discord 
in music, and perhaps (but this is less pe 
with the numbers and distances of planets an 
satellites. This is, however, on the under- 
standing that, as he finds 4 corpuscles will at 
certain velocities tend to be stable at the 
corners of a tetrahedron, so in the promised 
extension of his calculations he is likely to find 
that, under certain conditions, relative stability 
will, by 12 and 20 corpuscles or corpuscular 
outside rings, be obtained at the angles of a 
dodecahedron and icosahedron. It is in itself a 
very striking fact—and one, I believe, nowhere 
else pointed out—that, whereas the limits of 
regularity in the third dimension are reached in 
a figure of 20 faces, and another of 20 angles, it 
happens that of all the myriad arrangements of 
negatively electrified corpuscles in a positively 
electrified sphere, an arrangement with 20 outer 
rings—that arrangement and no other—gives 
exactly the same phenomena of valency as those 
observed in the chemical elements. If matter 
is fundamentally electrical ; if Prof. Thomson 
has rightly calculated these laws of electrical 
motion and stability; if, lastly, geometry 
correctly calculates the degrees and limitations 
of regularity in the third dimension—we should 
naturally expect confirmation precisely where, 
as I have pointed out, we find it. 

Nature cannot disregard these central twin 
laws of motion and of regularity in the third 
dimension, however men of science may. But 
I quite agree with a hint of your critic that 
this by no means proves the truth of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy ; and that hasty conclu- 
sions, in the manner of modern journalism, are 
to be strongly deprecated. 

Newman Howarp. 








THE N RAYS. 


I HAVE not read Mr. Burke's letter to Nature 
of February 8th, 1904, because that number 
does not exist. Nature appeared on Feb- 
ruary 4th last year, and again on the 11th, each 
time without any communication from Mr. 
Burke. There is, no doubt, some misprint or 
other mistake in the date. Mr. Burke's letter 
in Nature of June 30th, 1904, is, however, 
fairly plain, and will, I think, leave no doubt on 
the minds of the unprejudiced as to the nature 
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of the experiments from which, in his own 
words, “I have found no evidence of the 
existence of these rays.” In his communication 
to the Académie des Sciences (C. R. 22 Février, 
1904), as reproduced in ‘ Rayons N,’ pp. 53 sqq., 
M. Blondlot gives full details of the means by 
which his photographs of the electric spark, 
alternately reinforced and unaided by N rays, 
were produced. He used, he tells us, what is 
here known as a *‘ sledge” coil, free to move in 
the direction of its longitudinal axis to the 
extent of its own length. A sensitized photo- 
graphic plate, twice the length of the coil and 
13 centimetres wide, was laid on the table, and 
to the frame containing it a plate of lead 
wrapped in wet paper was attached, and bent 
twice upon itself at right angles insucha way that 
it formed a screen covering half the plate, under 
which screen the coil could pass. Attached to 
the side of the coil, and moving with it, was a 
cardboard box containing the spark-gap, which 
consisted of a pair of wooden tongs, the jaws of 
which were only kept apart by a micrometer 
screw. These jaws were armed with two blunt 
points of iridium-platinum, carefully polished, 
and washed in alcohol and rubbed with paper 
before each experiment. In M. Blondlot’s 
words :— 

“Le réglage de l’étincelle est la partie délicate 
de Vexpérience. I] faut d’abord régler le courant 
induit, en modifiant, d’une part le courant induc- 
teur, et d’autre part, la position de la bobine induite, 
jusqu’d ce que |étincelle soit trés faible...... Par des 
tatonnements méthodiques, qui demandent parfois 
beaucoup de temps et de patience, on parvient 4 
obtenir une étincelle 4 la fois réguliére et extréme- 
ment faible; elle est alors sensible 4 l’action des 
rayons N.” 

Nothing is said as to the distance of the spark 
from the plate, but as in the accompanying 
diagram it is shown to be equidistant from the 
plate and the leaden screen, it may be sup- 
posed to have been about half the diameter of 
the coil, or probably some 8 cm. 

This is the way in which Mr. Burke describes 
in Nature his attempt to reproduce the above 
experiment ‘‘ as closely as I could ” :— 

“TI have used a spark of about 1/10th mm. 
between two brass spheres, each of about 1 cm. 
radius. The effect on a photographic plate 2cm. 
away is that of a luminous band.”' 

Whether he used any trustworthy means of 
adjusting the spark, or of ascertaining before 
exposure if it were sensitive to the N rays, he 
does not say ; but it is plain that he placed it 
at about a quarter of the distance from the 
plate that M. Blondlot did, and I think this 
would in great measure nullify the effect of the 
rays. But the use of brass electrodes, particu- 
larly of such relatively large capacity as spheres 
of 2 cm. diameter would possess, is quite 
enough by itself to account for the failure of the 
experiment. Every electrician knows that the 

ge of the spark under these conditions 
involves the tearing: off and deflagration of small 
pieces of metal at each discharge, and as these 
vary in size, the light of the spark is constantly 
varying both in luminosity and in actinic energy. 

As regards Prof. Wood, it is plain from his 
letter in Nature of September 29th, 1904, that 
he went to Nancy equipped with pieces of wood 
resembling steel files, and that he surreptitiously 
withdrew the aluminium prism during the 
deviation experiment, and otherwise interfered 
with the apparatus without the permission of 
the demonstrator. French notions of the 
courtesy due to a foreign scholar—or perhaps 
their inability to express themselves in English 
—may have prevented the personnel of the 
laboratory from conveying to him their appre- 
ciation of his manceuvres ; but to suggest, as 
Mr. Burke seems inclined to do, that these 
were a serious test of M. Blondlot’s or his 
assistants’ eyesight, in the sense in which Mr. 
Hackett and others have declared such a test 
desirable in other cases, is, to me, merely 
juggling with words. 

Tue Writer OF THE ARTICLE, 





SOCIETIES, 


LINNEAN.— March 16.— Prof. W. A. Herdman, 
President, in the chair.—Miss E. M. Berridge and 
Mr. F. H. Capron were admitted Fellows. — Mr. 
Johannes Gossweiler and Miss E. R. Saunders were 
elected Fellows.—The President announced that 
the Council had appointed a committee to consider 
the question of zoological nomenclature discussed 
at the last meeting ; also,in view of the interest 
displayed at a previous meeting on the subject of 
cecology, a discussion had been arranged for Wd 
4th, to be opened by Mr. A. G, Tansley.—Mrs, D. H. 
Scott exhibited animated photographs of plants 
taken by the kammatograpb, showing the natural 
movements of the plants accelerated so as to be 
readily followed by the eye.—A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Scott, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr. 
E. M. Holmes, Mr. J. Hopkinson, and the President 
took part.—Mr. Rupert Vallentin showed a series of 
thirty lantern-slides, from photographs taken by 
himself, of bird-life in the Falkland Islands.—The 
President, the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Mr. A. O. 
Walker, and Mr. A. D. Micbael engaged in the dis- 
cussion.—Dr. Otto Stapf presented a paper entitled 
‘Contributions to the Flora of Liberia, being 
descriptions of 3 new genera and 56 new species, in 
a collection of about 260 species, gathered by Mr. 
Alexander Whyte in the neighbourhood of Monrovia, 
in three different localities. ‘lhe flora shows a 
specific likeness to that of Sierra Leone, and the 
new genera are not endemic : Atroxima, a genus of 
Polygalacezx, with 3 species ; Urobotrya, Olacacee, 
also with 3 species; and Afrodaphne, Lauracez, 
with 17 species, 2 being new to science, the others 
transferred from Beilschmiedia and Cryptocarya. 
The characters of these genera were illustrated by 
drawings, and described by the author. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— March 15.—Mr. F. Merrifield 
President, in the chair.— Sefior Don Ignacio Bolivar, 
of Madrid, was elected an Honorary Fellow; and 
Mr. F. P. Dodd, Mr. C. Floersheim, Mr. J. L. Han- 
cock, and Mr. H.C. Robinson were elected Fellows. 
—Mr. C. O. Waterhouse announced that the late 
Mr. Alexander Fry, a Fellow of the Society, had 
bequeathed his large and important collections of 
Coleoptera to the British Mueeum.— Dr. F. A. Dixey 
exhibited some butterflies from Natal which had 
been presented by Mr. G. A. K. Marshall to the 
Hope Department at Oxford, and read a note upon 
certain experiments conducted with a view to 
ascertaining whether the assumption of the wet- or 
dry-season form of various African butterflies can 
be controlled by exposure in the pupal state to 
artificial conditions of temperature and moisture, 
—Mr. W. E. Sharp exhibited a specimen of the 
North American longicorn, Neoc/ytus erythroce- 
phalus. He eaid the species had been discovered in 
a@ sound ash-tree seven inches from the bark, grown 
in the neighbourhood of St. Helens, Lancashire. Some 
palings of American ash in the vicinity suggested the 
origin of the progenitors of the colony; but it was not 
known how long they had beenerected. The beetles 
were taken in their galleries in the summer dead, 
which seemed to indicate a weakening of the species 
under the conditions in which they found them- 
selves. Mr. Sharp also showed examples of Amara 
anthobia, Valle (new to the British list), from Leigh- 
ton-Buzzard, where they occurred not infrequently 
at the roots of grass in sandy places, and aseries of 
A. familiaris, Duf., and A. lucida for comparison,— 
Mr. M. Burr exhibited a number of mutilated Steno- 
bothrus from the Picos de Europa, Spain. He said 
that these grasshoppers were taken at a height of 
about 1,300 metres, on turfy ground exposed to 
north wind from the Atlantic, and covered with 
tufts of a short, denee, tough, and spiky shrub, to- 
gether with heather. Of the grasshoppers occurring 
on this spot, almost every specimen had the wings 
and elytra more or less mutilated, sometimes 
actually torn to shreds, entirely altering their 
appearance. A notable exception was St. bicolor, of 
which no single specimen was found mutilated.— 
Mr. F. W. Pierce exhibited drawings of the genitalia 
of Noctuid moths, and also with the lantern a 
number of slides showing the respective peculiarities 
of many members of the genus, Among other 
things he drew attention to the fact that in the case 
of the Tzniocampidz the genitalia were widely dis- 
similar, while his investigations had led him to con- 
clude that Ashworthii, at present ravked as an 
Agrotis, should more properly be included in the 
Noctua group. 





MICROSCOPICAL.— March 15.—Mr. A. D. Michael 
in the chair. — The foilowing were elected as 
Honorary Fellows: Profs. W. Gilson Farlow, 
Herbert 8S. Jennings, Edmund B. Wilson, and R. W. 
Wood.—Mr. J. E. Stead delivered the second part 
of his lecture on micro-metallurgy, entitled ‘A 
Review of the Work done by Metallographere.’ 





Over 120 lantern-slides were shown upon the screen 
by means of the epidiascope. The series com- 
menced with the earliest work of Dr. Sorby, fol- 
lowed by illustrations of the microscopic characters 
of iron and steel, silver, lead, copper, tin, and 
antimony, and of the changes produced in metals 
by strains, The effect of continued heating of an 
alloy of copper and tin in boiling mercury, and also 
that produced by immersion in liquid air, were 
demonstrated. Slides were also shown to illustrate 
“surface flow” in antimony, and the microscopic 
structure of the new silver standard. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— March 28. 
—Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, President, in the 
chair.—The paper read was ‘Coolgardie Water- 
Supply,’ by Mr. C. S. R, Palmer, 





PHYSICAL. — March 24.— Prof. J. H. Poynting, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. C. Clinton read a 
‘Note on the Voltage Ratios of an Inverted Rotary 
Converter. —A paper ‘On the Flux of Light from 
the Electric Arc with Varying Power Supply’ was 
read by Mr. G. B. Dyke.—A paper ‘ On the Applica- 
tion of the Cymometer to the Measurement uf Co- 
efficiencies of Coupling of Oscillation Transformers” 
was read by Dr. J. A. Fleming. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly. 

_ Society of Engi 3, 74.—* of British and American 
Rolling Stock,’ Mr. Pollard Digby. 

— Aristotelian, 8 —‘Some Controverted Points in Symbolic 
Logic,’ Mr. A. T. Shearman. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—* telephony,’ Lecture IV., Mr. H. Laws 
Webb. (Cantor Lecture.) 

Tvxs. Royal institution, 5.-—‘ Tibet,’ Lecture I., Mr. Perceval Landon. 

— Faracay, 8.—‘ Alloys of Copper and Antimony and Copper and 
Kismuth,’ . A. H. Hiorns; ‘ Refractory Materials for 
Furnace Linings’ (Discussion), Mr. E. Kilburn Scott; 
* Blectricaily Heated Carbon Tube Furnaces,’ Part I., Messrs. 
R. 8. Hutton and W. H. Patterson. 

— ti a Civil Eng 8, 8.—Di 
Water-Supply.’ 

Wen. Arcbwologinal,, 4.—' Somerset Church Towers: their Chara, 
teristics and Classification,’ Mr. K. P. Brereton. 

— Entomological, 8. 

- Geological, 8 —*On the Divisions and Correlations of the 
Upper Portion of the Coal-Measures, with special Reference 
to their Development in the Midland Counties of England, 
Mr. Kobert Kiaston; ‘On the Age and Relations of the 
Phosphatic Chalk of ‘Taplow,’ Messrs. Liewellyn Treacher and 
Harold J. Usborne White. " 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Ancient Architecture of the Great Zim- 
babwe,’ Mr. Richard N. Hall. : aches 

— Dante, 5}.—‘Italian Architecture in Italian Cities,’ Rev. 

<catan Mant. 
THURS. » 4h. - 

— Society ‘of Arts, 44.—‘ The Prospects of the Shan States,’ Siv 
J. George Seott. (Indian Section.) 

= Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Synthetic Chemistry,’ Lecture L., Prof. 
K. Meldola. 

- Chemical, 8.—‘The Basic Properties of Oxygen at Low 
‘Temperatures: Additive Compounds of the Halogens with 
Organic Substances containing Oxygen,’ Mr. D. Mcintosh; 
‘Note on the Interaction of Metailic Cyanides end Organic 
Halides,’ Mr. N. V. Sidgwick; ‘ fhe Chemical /ynamics of 
the Reactions between Sodium rhiosulphate and Organic 
Halogen Compounds: Part II., Halogen Substituted 
Acetates,’ 2 ° ; ‘The Chemical Kinetics of 
Reactions with Inverse A : the L position 0: 
Dimethylcarbamide,’ Mr. C. E. Fawsitt ; ‘the 'automerism of 
Acetyl Thiocyanate,’ Mesers. A E. Dixon and J. Hawthorne ; 
‘A Method of dete:mining the specific Gravity of Soluble 
Salts by Displacement in their own Mother Liquor, and its 
Application im the Ouse of the Alkaime Halides,’ Mr. J. ¥. 
Buchanan ; and elxht other Papers. 





on ‘Coolgardie 








I s, 8.—Di on ‘The 
Report to Council on the International Electrical Congress 
at St. Louis,’ Mr. W. Duddell; ‘systems of Electric Units, 
Profs. Ascoli, G. Giorgi, H. 8. Carhait, and G. W. Patterson, 
and Dr. F. A. Woiff. ; = 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ Intra-axillary Scales of Aquatic Monocotyledons, 
Prof. R. J. Harvey Gibson; ‘A Further Communication on 
the Study of Pelomyza palustris,’ Mrs. Veley. 

- Antiquaries, 8}. 

Fai. Geolegists’ Association, 8.—‘The Relative Ages of the Stone 
Implements of the Lower ‘thames Valley,’ Messrs. Martin 
A. C. Hinton and A. 58. Kennard. : 

1 f Civil E 8, 8.—‘ Cofferdams for Dock Use,’ 
Mr. K. G. Clark ; ‘Bath Corporation Waterworks Extension,’ 


Mr. J. R. Fox : 
-‘On the “M” Words I am Editing for the 
ley. 








_ Philological, 8. 
Society's Oxford Dictionary,’ Mr. H. Bradley 
— Royal Institution, 9.—‘ American Industry,’ Mr. A. Mosely. . 
Sar. Koyai Institution, 3.—‘Some Controverted Questions of Optics, 
‘ture 11., Lord Rayleigh. 








Science Gossiy, 


Messrs, HutcHinson write :— 

‘*We shall issue very shortly a new, enlarged, and 
rewritten edition of ‘The Living Races of Mankind.’ 
As we are anxious to make this the most trustworthy 
work of its kind, we shall be much obliged if any of 
your readers able to help us, either with information 
or photographs, wi!l communicate with us.” 


Wir commendable promptitude the Royal 
Society’s Malta Fever Advisory Committee, 
whose chairman is Col. Bruce, F.R.S., have 
issued a brochure which embodies a series of 
valuable reports of the Mediterranean Fever 
Commission appointed twelve months ago, and 
working in collaboration with the Civil Govern- 
ments of Malta and the Admiralty and War 
Office. This commission derived its authority 
in the first instance from the Colonial Office, 
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which drew attention to the prevalence of a 
particular fever in Malta among the naval and 
military forces and civil population, and pro- 
posed an inquiry. Studies on the isolation, 
growth, and cultural characteristics of the 
micro-organism concerned, Micrococcus meli- 
tensis, have been assiduously pursued at Malta 
for some time by (among others) Major 
Horrocks, Staff-Surgeon R. T. Gilmour, Dr. 
Zammit, and Staff-Surgeon E. A. Shaw, and the 
results of the investigations of these observers 
are now presented. The last-named remarks 
that no definite relation can be established 
between any given stage of the disease and the 
presence of M. melitensis in the blood of 
patients. It has been found as early as the 
seventh day, and as late as the ninety-fifth and 
ninety-eighth day. The organism is able to 
live for eighty days on dry fabrics, such as 
blanket, khaki serge, and khaki cotton. 
Further reports are to be issued soon. 


WE regret to announce the death of Prof. 
Pietro Tacchini, for many years Director of the 
Observatory of the Collegio Romano, which 
occurred on Friday the 24th ult., a few days 
after completing his sixty-seventh year. He 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of London in 1883. The Royal 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers 
enumerates no fewer than 170 by him up to 
that date, the greatest part of which relate to 
solar phenomena, of which he was a most 
assiduous observer. Until his retirement from 
active work a short time ago, he edited the 
Memorie della Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Italiani, which is now in its thirty-third annual 
volume. He was, in fact, a joint founder of that 
society with Secchi (who died at Rome in 1878), 
and pursued spectroscopical research in all its 
branches. Tacchini also took part in many 
scientific expeditions, observing the transit 
of Venus on December 8th, 1874, in India, and 
subsequently several solar eclipses. Born at 
Modena on March 21st, 1838, he was in charge 
of the observatory there from 1859 to 1863, 
and afterwards for sixteen years Director of 
that at Palermo, where he was also Professor 
of Astronomy until transferred to the Cullegio 
Romano at Rome, on leaving which he retired 
to his native Modena. Had he lived, he in- 
tended to take part in an expedition to the east 
coast of Spain to observe the total eclipse 
of the sun next August. 


THE moon will be new on the night of the 
4th inst., and full on the afternoon of the 19th, 
The planet Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 4th, and at 
inferior conjunction with him on the 23rd. 
Venus will be visible in the evening until 
about the middle of the month, to the north- 
east of Mercury; she will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 27th. Mars is in 
the constellation Libra, and increasing in bright- 
ness ; he will be in conjunction with the moon 
on the morning of the 21st. Jupiter will cease 
to be visible this month, setting too soon after 
sunset. Saturn rises about 4 o’clock in the 
morning, situated in the western part of the 
constellation Aquarius. 


Mr. Micaiz Smits, Director of the Kodai- 
kanal and Madras Observatories, has issued 
Bulletin No. 1 from Kodaikanal, which con- 
tains observations of widened lines in the 
spectra of solar spots, a branch of research 
recently taken up there. The observations 
here published were obtained between January, 
1903, and February, 1904, and relate to fifty- 
three spots, most of which were repeatedly 
observed. They were made with a grating 
spectroscope attached to the Lerebour and 
Secretan equatorial during the first six months 
of 1903, and afterwards to the Cooke equatorial. 
It should be mentioned that up to the end of 
January, 1904, the work was done by, or under 
the charge of, Mr. C, P. Butler, Acting 
Director. 





A NEw comet (a, 1905) was discovered by 
M. Giacobini at Nice on the evening of the 
26th ult., in the northern part of the constella- 
tion Orion, moving ina north-easterly direction 
towards Gemini. The last comet of last year 
(e, 1904) was discovered at Marseilles by M. 
Borrelly on December 28th, and passed its peri- 
helion on January Ist, so that its permanent 
reckoning will be comet I., 1905. Itis now in 
the constellation Auriga, not far from the 
bright star Capella ; but its light is less than a 
quarter as great as at the time of discovery, so 
that it is out of the reach of any but very 
powerful telescopes. M. Giacobini’s new comet 
is a very faint object. 


Two new small planets were discovered at 
the K®énigstuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on 
the night of the 13th ult, one by Prof. Max 
Wolf and the other by Dr. Gotz. 








FINE ARTS 
+ 
Auguste Rodin. By Camille Mauclair. 


(Duckworth & Co.) 


Tus is an authorized account of Rodin, 
both as man and sculptor, and has received 
the imprimatur of the artist himself. Its 
value is increased by a chronological list of 
Rodin’s statues, ‘‘made in his house, and 
according to his advice.” How few of the 
great artists of the past had critics at their 
call, thus to note down for posterity the 
details of their life-work! Yet, even in such 
exceptional circumstances, the list is ad- 
mittedly incomplete, and we doubt not that 
the connoisseurs of a future generation will 
have sufficient points left for the exercise of 
style criticism. 

M. Mauclair has long been regarded 
as Rodin’s literary mouthpiece. When, for 
instance, the Balzac reared its shaggy head 
amid the derisive laughter of the haditués 
of the Champ de Mars, he interposed to 
explain the motives which had induced 
Rodin to adopt his peculiar treatment, and 
therefore we may look upon this work as 
the apology of the master himself for his 
life’s work. Indeed, the best parts of it 
are, we think, those in which Rodin’s 
sesthetic philosophy is given in his own 
words, for the artist occasionally expresses 
himself in language with something of the 
terse incisiveness of his style as a sculptor. 
We take a few examples of Rodin’s 
sayings :— 

**T invent nothing, I rediscover, And the 
thing seems new because people have generally 
lost sight of the aims and means of art ; they 
take that for an innovation which is nothing 
but a return to the laws of the great sculpture 
of long ago.” 


Throughout Rodin insists on the continuity 
of the tradition he has rediscovered with 
that of the art of Greece and the 
Renaissance. Curiously enough, however, 
he does not in these pages allude to Dona- 
tello, who, one imagines, has been the 
dominant influence in his work. Nor is it 
less surprising to find that, while Rodin 
professes to have penetrated the essential 
principles of Greek sculpture, he admits 
that to some extent the Gothic sculpture of 
his own country baffles him. ‘I feel it, 
but I cannot express it,” he says ; 

‘*T cannot analyze the Celtic [sic] genius to my 


own satisfaction. We do portraits, but what 
we do is not so great. These kings and queens, 





on the cathedrals, were not portraits. The 
fellow-workers stood for one another, and they 
interpreted ; they did not copy.” 


His references to nature are always some- 
what difficult to understand, and often 
apparently contradictory. For in another 
place he is made to say :— 


‘* Young artists compose instead of following 
their models and understanding that therein 
lies infinity....... When you follow nature you 
get everything....... A woman, a mountain, a 
horse, in conception they are all the same 
thing, they are made on the same principles.” 


On the other hand, he maintains that geo- 
metry is essential to the work of art, “‘ that 
a group ought to be contained in a cube, a 
pyramid, or some simple figure,” which 
seems to let in the whole problem of com- 
position again. Elsewhere he says preg- 
nantly, and, as usual, somewhat mysteriously, 
that “cubic truth, not appearance, is the 
mistress of art.” ‘I went to Rome to look 
for what may be found everywhere: the 
latent heroic in every natural movement.” 
What seems to underlie all this is not that 
art is a literal representation of the forms 
of nature, but that nature contains latent in 
it and discoverable by the artist the prin- 
ciples of sesthetic unity, and that this unity 
must not be preconceived and imposed on 
natural forms, but elicited from them. 

Beside these general ideas, which are 
always expressed in suggestive and some- 
times almost mystical language, we geta 
few very interesting and definite indications 
of Rodin’s methods of technique—such, 
for instance, as his practice of working by 
successive contours, considering only these 
and not the relief within the contour, leav- 
ing that to be dealt with when it in turn 
becomes a contour. This he claims, whether 
rightly or not we do not know, to have been 
the great secret of a Greek sculpture. Then 
we have an account, unfortunately by no 
means clear, of his theory of ‘‘ deliberate 
amplification of surfaces ” :— 


“Tn sculpture the projection of the mus- 
cular fasciculi must be accentuated, the fore- 
shortening forced, the hollows deepened ; 
sculpture is the art of the hole and the lump, 
not of clear, well-smoothed figures.” 


It is a view intelligible enough 
if we think of Giovanni Pisano and 
Michelangelo, but astounding from one 
who professes to follow the sculpture of 
Greece and Egypt, wherein the rhythmic 
sequence of untroubled planes is surely 
the dominant idea. Modin’s statement 
about the hole and the lump is clear enough, 
but M. Mauclair’s explanation of the pur- 
pose of the ‘deliberate amplification of 
surfaces ’’ seems to us very fanciful. He 
says that Rodin amplifies in this way in 
order to get atmosphere. ‘‘The thing,” 
he says, 

“was to amplify, with tact, certain parts of the 
modelling, the edges of which were swept by the 
light, so as to give a halo to the outline.” 


Now, as Rodin insists particularly on the 
unity of sculpture seen from all round, 
these edges might, as the figure was 
turned, cease to be those swept by the light, 
and what would give a halo from one point 
might conceivably lead to a hard unatmo- 
spheric contour in another. That Rodin 
does succeed in an extraordinary way in 
giving atmosphere to his figures cannot be 
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denied, but this, we suspect, is rather by 
the morbidezza of his surface-modelling—a 
morbidezza which he has carried in some 
of his later works to too great an extreme. 

M. Mauclair, it seems to us, throughout 
accepts vague generalizations, suggestive 
hints thrown out in the conversations of the 
studio, too readily and too uncritically to 
enable him to give us a profound appre- 
ciation of Rodin’s work. There is, indeed, 
no modern artist about whom it is more 
difficult to write—his work has the peculiar 
power of arousing in the spectator various 
and often conflicting overtones of feeling. It 
seems to go beyond its creator’s intention, 
and to suggest ideas which were no part of 
the artist’s original scheme. Of this Rodin 
himself seems perfectly conscious when he 
insists that he Tasws of no ideas but tech- 
nical ones, that with him the plan and the 
successive contours are everything. The 
symbolism he leaves to his interpreters. 
The statue ‘L’Age d’Airain’ was in facta 
purely realistic rendering of an accidental 
pose of the model, and the name, to which 
it owes not a little, was one of many 
interpretations suggested by Rodin’s literary 
friends. 

Still, though M. Mauclair is rather the 
advocate than the critic, his book, if only 
for the many quotations from the master’s 
conversations, is of genuine interest. 








THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. 


Mr. AITKEN has accustomed us to expect 
great things of his annual exhibitions at White- 
chapel. He brings pictures together in such a way 
as mutually to enhance their value, and makes 
his collections both instructive and interesting. 
This year he has surpassed all his former efforts, 
and, by collecting pictures executed within 
fifteen years on either side of the date 1855, has 
given us a clearer idea of the central movement 
of nineteenth-century art in England than most 
of us have ever had before, There are, of course, 
plenty of people living, like Sir William Rich- 
mond, who gave the inaugural address, who 
knew these pictures intimately when they 
first appeared ; but even such may well get a 
new impression after all these years. To most 
of us, however, the camp followers of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement are but little known, and 
Mr. Aitken has done well in accentuating their 
work rather than multiplying examples of 
Millais, Rossetti, and Holman Hunt. Perhaps 
the most general impression that these pictures 
will arouse is of their absorbing interest as illus- 
tration. The effect of the Pre-Raphaelite theory 
was to make the artist interested in things 
themselves, to give him a naive and childish 
delight in their exact portrayal. The result is, 
of course, not at all realistic in the modern 
sense of the word. The emphasis on detail was 
altogether disproportionate to the artist’s power 
of maintaining a unity, so that these literal ren- 
derings of Victorian interiors look strange and 
fantastic, and we gaze with wonder at such an 
interior as that of the Awakened Conscience, 
as at some delightful and improbable fairy tale, 
though we may be able to remember rooms 
that were similarly furnished. It is a result of 
this characteristic that precisely those qualities 
which, judged from a purely zesthetic stand- 
point, must be regarded as faults—for very few 
of the pictures here can be considered as 
completely unified wholes — give them a 

uliar fascination as illustration. We become, 
ike the artists themselves, childishly interested 
in the belongings of these whiskered dandies of 
the fifties and sixties, and in the fashions of the 
ladies whose hearts they fluttered. Here, too, 





Mr. Aitken helps us out with some show cases 
of bonnets and skirts striped in violet and white, 
and waistcoats embroidered in magnificently 
bad taste. 

It is altogether delightful to live back into 
the times when Meredith’s heroes were young 
and people lived by Tennysonian sentiment, 
and one wonders whether we are preparing any 
such delights for the next generation. One 
fears not ; our realists are so much more artistic, 
so much more grown up. People will look at 
Steers and Rothensteins as pictures and not 
as illustrations. 

Another thing that strikes one is the chance 
that the theory which prevailed gave to the 
second-rate men to produce work that has a 
certain, though perhaps a slight, permanent 
interest. If an imitator of Sargent does not 
achieve a striking and complete unity he misses 
altogether—the parts of bis icture have no 
meaning—but a Deverell, a Houghton, or a 
Smetham achieves something definite and per- 
sonal. Where so much attention was focussed 
on the things represented, the mere choice and 
arrangement of these become significant of the 
artist’s personality, and even if the picture as a 
whole is incomplete, there will be passages 
ue of this intimate feeling for the sig- 
nificance of objects. 

Still, few works here, regarded from any 
severe zsthetic standpoint, can be regarded 
as complete achievements. Such are one or 
two Rossettis — especially the superb Bea- 
trice in Paradise and Dante meeting Beatrice. 
Burne-Jones’s greatest masterpieces, the Sidonia 
and Clara von Borck, are among them. 
Millais’s Mrs, Bischoffsheim is the most con- 
summate piece of painting here, and makes one 
once more regret the mistake that placed at the 
service of such a mind the highest specific 
talent that any English artist ever had. Beside 
these we may perhaps put Madox Brown’s 
Autumn Leaves, from a technical point of view 
one of the most remarkable, as it is also, we 
believe, the earliest of Pre-Raphaelite pictures. 
If, as is said, this picture was painted when 
Madox Brown was in Antwerp under Wappers, 
it is really the archetype of the whole school. 
It shows, indeed, that the term Pre-Raphaelite 
was a misnomer, for these artists did not really 
go to the Italian primitives, but to the Flemish. 
The technique of ‘Autumn Leaves’ is a 
wonderful rediscovery of the methods of Gerard 
David and his kindred, and this Flemish 
technique with the Flemish love of actuality 
dominated the whole work of the school 
until Burne-Jones began seriously to study the 
Italians, Even Rossetti derives, as his work 
here shows, rather from Gothic miniatures and 
Flemish painting than from the Italian. In 
any case, neither Madox Brown himself nor any 
of his followers ever surpassed this early effort 
in the certainty and solidity of the painting ; 
only already we find here a fault which to some 
extent beset the whole school. The artist, in 
his intense desire to keep exactly to the out- 
lines of his design, does not bring the back- 
ground up to the contour in its full strength. 
The result is a kind of halo round the figures, 
which destroys the idea of relief. This was a 
fault for which he could not have found any 
precedent among the Flemish primitives, in 
whose work the edges, however firm, are never 
really hard. 

Among the men of secondary importance 
Windus stands out as a remarkable colourist, 
We find him here, both in the intensely 
Pre-Raphaelite phase of the Too Late, one of 
the most successful pieces of Tennysonian 

ainting, and in his later phases, where the 
ove of colour for its own sake has led him 
to develope in the direction of Monticelli and 
Matthew Maris. Of the Liverpool School, of 
which a good deal is being made, he seems to 
us to be the only important artist. We ought, 
perhaps, to include also W. Bond, whose Car- 
narvon is a sound and vigorous piece of handling. 





After Windus and Walter Deverell—whose 
one celebrated picture, A Lady feeding her 
Bird, is here—one of the most interesting men 
is James Smetham. His Hymn at the Last 
Supper is a notable composition. It scarcely 
suggests great technical skill, but the design is 
impressive in its direct simplicity and dramatic 
earnestness. 

Among painters who preceded the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement proper we find here 
Etty, whose Venus is one of his best works, and 
Dyce, by whom there are several little-known 

ictures, His Madonna and Child has genuine 
eeling, in spite of its archaism, and his peculiar 
cold, dry colour scheme is carried through 
with real mastery. His Gethsemane is another 
beautiful and imaginative composition. Dyce 
surely deserves a better recognition of his 
powers than he has yet received. 

But, indeed, besides those we have mentioned, 
there are a number of minor artists brought 
again to light by this interesting exhibition. 








SARGENTS AT THE CARFAX GALLERY, 


Tue Carfax Gallery, which has moved into 
new premises in Bury Street, opens with a 
small show of Sargent’s work. There are only 
three oil paintings, but these are remarkable. 
They are all comparatively early work. The 

rtrait of Mile. Gautreau has not, we think, 

en exhibited in England before. It shows 
Sargent as he was when the influence of Carolus. 
Duran was still upon him, though already with 
powers which Carolus never possessed. It is, 
we think, Sargent’s masterpiece. In no other 
work can we find a silhouette so subtly expres- 
sive, so tense and nervous throughout its whole 
course, as is the sweep of the arm seen in stiung 
light against a dark background. And not only 
is the contour finely placed, the varying quality 
of the edge is also exquisitely expressive of 
the modelling of the planes. The hand, too, is 
masterly ; it has an atmosphere and morbi- 
dezza which suggest Rubens and Vandyck. The 
head, with its hard cutting profile, strikes one at 
first sight as less satisfactory ; but it isa wilful 
and intense interpretation of the outward cha- 
racter, and the verve with which the accents of 
eyebrow and nostril are inserted is amazing. 
Mr. Sargent has, no doubt, gained in the facility 
and certainty with which he places his contours ; 
but they are no longer followed with the same 
flexibility ; compared with this they are sum- 
mary and inelastic. 

The other two oils are also early works, exhi- 
bited, if we remember right, at the New English 
Art Club. One, The Egyptian, is a splendid 
** Academy,” hardly more. The artist seems to 
have approached it with no parti-pris but that 
of pure accomplishment ; the thing is done as 
well as it may be done, but it is passionless 
and coldly disinterested. 

Something more comes out in the slighter 
rendering of the Javanese dancer. Not only has 
Mr. Sargent always had an astonishing eye for 
recording movement—as witnessthe ‘Jaleo,’ and, 
in this exhibition, the gondoliers in No. 24— 
but also movement seems to stir him to a more 
imaginative grasp of the subject ; he accentuates 
and interprets more freely; something besides 
the mere power of realization seems to come 
into play. Here, certainly, in the strange flat- 
ness of the figure, in the mysterious rhythm of 
the head and hands, we get a glimpse of some- 
thing more than mere actuality. We wish that 
Mr. Sargent would attempt some great theme 
in which his power of interpreting rapid move- 
ment could find expression. 

For the rest, the water-colours of Spain and 
Venice scarcely bring out the finer aspects of 
Mr. Sargent’s talent. They are amazingly 
brilliant ; the certainty of his construction, even 
of complicated architectural forms, by means of 
a few rapid indications is almost miraculous ; 
but the choice of the point of view and of the 
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colour, always based on a crude opposition of 
blue and orange, appears to us to wanting 


in distinction. What a place Queluz must be ! 
and yet Mr. Sargent’s rendering would do 
equally well for some scenic effect at Earl’s 
Court. 








MR. JAMES’S WATER -COLOURS AT 
VAN WISSELINGH’S. 


Mr. Francis James has a somewhat similar 
technique in water colour to that of Mr. 
Sargent, and, like him, his colour-sense seems 
sensitive only to the most positive notes. The 
strident crimson of a petunia, the morbid 
brilliance of zinnias, or the pink of a primula he 
understands, and renders with surprising accu- 
racy, both as regards colour and texture; but 
his eye seems dazzled by these notes, and when 
he comes to the half-tones and shadows and the 
duller shades of green he is too easily satisfied 
with an uncertain tint. He does not lead up 
to his strongest notes and keep them precious. 
It would seem as though he stated these first, 
and then filled in with diminished interest the 
more neutral shades. Like Mr. Sargent, too, 
he renders his forms by a dexterous and rapid 
notation of the main masses, and in this difficult 
method he shows great facility. It is not one 
which allows of any very deliberate and 
searching design, or any cherishing and refining 
of the forms; but in exchange there is a fresh- 
ness and spontaneity which is sometimes 
delightful. Mr. James shows in these studies 
a highly trained observation ; he records the 
main characters of shape, colour, and texture 
with intimate knowledge. One guesses that he 
loves flowers, but his love has nothing poetical 
or meditative about it; he gives none of the 
atmosphere to his pictures that Fantin-Latour 
did, and his flowers have something of the air 
of being on show. 








‘THE TRUE PORTRAITURE OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS.’ 


May I be allowed to offer a few remarks on 
Mr. Cust’s letter in your last issue, and the 
difference of opinion it reveals between him and 
your reviewer? I leave the question of the 
identity of the jewels described in the ‘ Inven- 
taires’ with those in Lord Leven’s picture to be 
further dealt with by your erudite reviewer, if 
he thinks fit. I may observe, however, that 
resemblances can be found between some of 
the jewels and their arrangement in Lord 
Leven’s portrait of Mary and those in a 
work at Chantilly considered by M. L. 
Dimier to be a portrait of Henri III. when 
Duke of Anjou, and ascribed by this excellent 
authority to Jehan de Court (though I believe 
it is still labelled Janet). Coming then to the 
intrinsic merits, or otherwise, of Lord Leven’s 
piece, the Keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery says it was the opinion formed by the 
late Sir G. Scharf which led him (Mr. Cust) to 
omit this picture from those “ worthy of serious 
consideration” in the work which he himself 
has published on ‘The Authentic Portraits of 
‘Mary Stuart.’ But, if the judgment of his pre- 
decessor is to be the criterion, it is easy to 
prove, from Mr. Cust’s own book, that it does 
not always carry conviction with it: eg., Sir 
‘George Scharf wrote to Z'he Times in 1880 a 
long account of the small full-length called 
‘ Mary Stuart,’ added by the late Prince Consort 
to the Royal Collection, and now at Buckingham 
Palace. Sir George described this without 
hesitation as genuine, but Mr. Cust says 
(p. 130) he ‘‘cannot under any circumstances 
accept this as a true likeness.” Again, on 
p. 125, I note that whilst the late Keeper was 
willing to accept the Hardwick portrait (that 
in a crespine and hat), Mr. Cust has been 
** compelled to reject the portrait altogether as 
‘that of Mary Stuart.” 





It is to be regretted that Mr. Cust does 
not state the grounds of his own opinion 
that Lord Leven’s picture “cannot be the work 
of Jehan de Court, or that of another painter 
of the French School,” since any light thrown 
upon a somewhat shadowy personality would 
be welcome. At present very little work by 
this Court painter is identified. I recall but 
one example attributed to him in this country, 
viz., that of Mary at Graystoke; and even in 
France, besides the portrait in the Musée 
Condé to which I have already referred, there 
are only two or three drawings in the ‘‘ Cabinet 
des Estampes” assigned to him, according to 
M. Dimier. 

But however unfamiliar his work may be to 
most of us, it was probably well known to Mary 
Stuart, and your reviewer has reminded us of 
the interesting fact, which he quotes from 
Teulet, that there was a Jehan de Court 
attached to Mary’s household, and that he was 
better paid than her secretaries. As to when 
Lord Leven’s picture was painted, Mr. Oust 
will pardon my saying that he is wrong in 
asserting that I ‘‘suppose” it to be con- 
temporary. I have never said so. I termed it 
‘“worthy of attention, and technically a good 
picture,” an estimate which a fresh examination 
of the original has confirmed. The suggestion 
that it ‘‘ was made up in the seventeenth cen- 
tury,” which would date it at the very earliest 
from thirty to forty years after Mary’s flight 
from Scotland, sounds improbable, in view of 
the intimate and personal knowledge requisite 
to paint this elaborate piece, which is so 
different from the recognized posthumous por- 
traits of her. Mr. Cust concedes that it is 
‘* carefully painted, the work of an expert artist, 
and, moreover, an undoubted likeness of Mary 
Stuart”—a handsome tribute indeed to Lord 
Leven’s picture. J. J. Foster. 


In reply to the letter of Mr. Lionel Cust, I 
would gladly enter into details concerning the 
identity of the jewels in the Leven and Melville 
— with those in the Queen’s Inventories. 

ut this demands a good deal of space, and I 
am in hopes that new light may soon be thrown 
on the subject. Meanwhile, if the painting is 
decidedly not contemporary, I take it to be a 
good copy of a contemporary original. The 
historical objections to the theory of an 
archzeological reconstruction of the seventeenth 
century, based on reminiscences not later than 
1567, are too numerous to be stated at present. 

THE REVIEWER. 








SALES. 


AT Messrs. Christie’s on the 25th ult. the 
following pictures were sold: Lucas de Heere, Lady 
Jane Grey, in black velvet dress with pink sleeves, 
jewelled cap and ornaments, 1157. Hogarth, Portrait 
of a Lady, in brown dress, with white cap, 110/. 
A. Ramsay, Lady Catherine Hanmer, in brown 
dress, with blue robe, 1687. Dutch School, An 
Astrologer, 1057. 

The came firm sold on the 28th ult. the following 
engravings after Lawrence: Lady Acland and 
Family, by S. Cousins, 947. ; Marchioness of Exeter, 
by S. W. Reynolds (lot 44), 44/.; another copy 
(lot 45), 947.; The Masters Antrobus, by G. Clint, 
28l.; Sir Francis Baring with Mr. Charles Baring 
and Mr. Wall, by J. Ward, 587.; Countess of Bles- 
sington, by S. Cousins, 437.; The Calmady Children, 
by the same, 36/.; Lady Harriet Clive, by the 
same, 317.; Miss Rosamund Croker, by the same, 
901.; John Philpot Curran, by J. R. Smith, 31/.; 
Lady Dover and Child, by 8. Cousins, 157/.; Miss 
Farren, by F. Bartolozzi, 79/.; Countess Harriet 
Gower and her Child, by S. Cousins (lot 51), 162/.; 
another copy (lot 52), 1101.; Lady Grey and her 
Children, by the same, 120/.; Elizabeth, Countess 
Grosvenor, the same, 81/.; Mrs. Jessop, by G. 
Clint, 427. ; Master Lambton, by 8S. Cousins, 2311. ; 
Miss Macdonald, by the same, 26/.; Miss Julia Peel 
as a Child, by the same (lot 103), 65/.; another copy 
(lot 104), 497.; Lady Peel, by the same, S6/.; The 
Right Hon. William Pitt (?). 547.; Mrs. Stratton, by 
C. Turner, 427.; Richard, Marquess Wellesley, by 
the same, 26/. 





fine-Srt Gossiy. 


To-pay we are invited to view water-colours 
by Mr. Hubert Medlycott at the Doré Gallery, 
where Mr. Shapland has also paintings and 
water-colours on view. Other exhibitions open 
include water-colours and ‘ Wanderers,’ a 

inting by Mr. G. H. Swinstead, at the 

endoza Gallery ; the Radley Art Club at the 
Grafton Galleries ; and small panels by Mr. W. F. 
Gaunt at the Applied Arts. 


Next Saturday the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours hold the private view of their 
summer exhibition. 


In view of the fact that, up to the present, 
about 40,000 persons have visited the Whistler 
Memorial Exhibition, and that the attendance 
shows no sign of falling off, the promoters have 
arranged with the Directors of the New Gallery 
to keep the exhibition open until the 15th of 
April. 

THE death of Edward Dalziel, the celebrated 
engraver, at the great age of eighty-eight, on 
Saturday, brings back memories of a host of 
famous artists. The brothers Dalziel, he and 
George, engraved the work which may fairly be 
said to represent the golden period of book 
illustration. They commissioned many splendid 
things in wood-engraving which have become 
classic, though their renderings did not always 
please the artists they employed. The history 
of all this admirable activity may be found 
in a ‘Record of Fifty Years’ Work in conjunc- 
tion with many of the Most Distinguished Artists 
of the Period 1840-1890.’ For many years 
they were the engravers of Punch, The Corn- 
hill Magazine, Good Words, and The Sunday 
Magazine. Edward Dalziel was the fifth son of 
Alexander Dalziel, who was himself a portrait 
painter ; and three other brothers were engravers 
and draughtsmen. Details concerning the 
notable career and influence of the family may 
be found in our notice of his brother George 
(August 9th, 1902). 


THE Report of the Director of the National 
Gallery for 1904, with Appendixes, has just 
been published as a Parliamentary Paper. The 
price is 2d. 


FrencH art has scored another triumph. 
Some two years ago the city of Barcelona 
offered a prize of 35,000 francs to the architect 
who submitted the best scheme for the embel- 
lishment of the city, and this prize has been 
won by a Toulousain, M. Jaussely, who won 
the Grand Prix de Rome in 1903. The other 
competitors were a German, an Italian, and two 
Spaniards. 


M. Antonin Provst, who died recently, was 
born at Niort on March 15th, 1832, and was 
partly English by descent. He was a versatile 
journalist, and was for many years connected 
with the fine-art administration of France. He 
was ‘“‘commissaire général” of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1889, and held a similar post for the 
French section at the World’s Show at Chicago. 
He published many books, one of the most 
important of which was ‘ L’Art sous la Répub- 
lique,’ 1892, which was, in effect, a résumé of 
his administrative career. 


WE are sorry to hear of the death, which 
occurred this week in New York, of Mr. Charles 
B. Curtis, in his seventy-eighth year. Mr. 
Curtis devoted a large portion of his life 
to the compilation of his book on ‘ Velasquez 
and Murillo,’ which was published in 1883, and 
is not likely to be superseded as a reference 
work, The value of the book is its “ descrip- 
tive and historical,” rather than critical, cata- 
logue of the works of the two greatest Spanish 
masters, and every detail that could be obtained 
is presented with an accuracy that was un- 
usual in such books twenty years ago. Mr. 
Curtis occasionally contributed to our pages, 
and a very interesting communication from him 
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concerning Mr. Huth’s Velasquez portrait of 
Isabel de Bourbon appeared in The Atheneum 
of April 25th, 1896. He also wrote a work on 
* Rembrandt’s Etchings.’ 


Messrs. AcNew & Sons have been entrusted 
with the engraving of the State portrait of 
Her Majesty the Queen, pain by Mr. 
Luke Fildes, R.A., which will be placed in the 
forthcoming exhibition of the Royal Academy. 


In connexion with the reopening of Aber- 
deen Art Gallery, the Senatus of Aberdeen 
University propose to confer the degree of 
LL.D. on Prof. Alberto Galli, of Rome, Lord 
Reay, Prof. Bury, Mr. Francis John Haverfield, 
Mr. Edward Robinson, Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at Boston, and Mr. Martin 
Maartens. 








MUSIC 


—— 


BWusical Gossiy, 


THe Quatuor Capet (MM. Lucien Capet, L. 
Bailly, A. Tourret, and Louis Hasselmans) from 
Paris made a first appearance in England at the 
eleventh Broadwood Concert last Thursday 
week. Intheir readings of Mozart in p minor 
and Beethoven in Fr, Op. 59, No. 1, they dis- 
played thorough understanding of the music, 
and admirable ensemble. And yet in the Mozart 
we missed that naiveté and quiet charm which, 
when fully revealed, make that master’s music 
so attractive. With Beethoven they were more 
successful; the slow movement, indeed, was 
rendered with marked feeling and fervour. Miss 
Ella Sprivka’s performance of César Franck’s 
*Prélude, Choral, and Fugue’ left much to 
desire. 


Dr. Ricuter had not sufficiently recovered 
to conduct the concert announced in his name 
at Queen’s Hall last Monday evening. His 
place was taken by Herr Franz Beidler (of 
Bayreuth). The change naturally created dis- 
appointment, but the audience gave a hearty 
welcome to the deputy recommended by Dr. 
Richter himself. Herr Beidler knows exactly 
what he wants, and how to obtain it. But he 
showed at times too much storm and stress in 
his conducting ; and one could not help think- 
ing of the great effects which Dr. Richter pro- 
duces with little outward effort. Herr Beidler, 
in his position as deputy, may naturally have 
felt nervous, a state of mind which easily leads 
to exaggeration both of tone and tempi. The 
programme included familiar Wagner excerpts 
and Beethoven's ‘ Eroica,’ 


THE last concert of old chamber music given 
by Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton took place at Messrs. Broadwood’s 
rooms on Tuesday afternoon. The programme 
was one of considerable interest. At the 
previous concert was performed a Rondo for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by Mozart, 
and this was repeated on Tuesday. The music, 
clever and delightfully fresh, was only discovered 
last year by Mr. W. Barclay Squire, while 
examining the works by Mozart in the British 
Museum for the new edition of Koechel’s 
‘Thematic Catalogue.’ The manuscript, con- 
sisting of an Allegro, incomplete, and the Rondo 
in question, had been catalogued many years 

o as ‘*Two movements in p for two pianos 
(eight hands).” The programme likewise in- 
cluded two Mozart Sonatas, each of one move- 
ment, for organ, two violins, and ’cello, per- 
formed (so it was announced) for the first time 
in this country. They are pleasing, though 
certainly not great. Bach was represented by 
his Concerto in a for harpsichord, with quartet 
accompaniment, and a Sonata in c minor for 
flute, violin, harpsichord, and ’cello. Since the 
concert-givers play so much old music, it seems a 
pity that they do not have a harpsichord. The 





scheme of the concerts is excellent, and many 
interesting works have been brought forward ; 
we therefore hope they will be continued in the 
autumn. 


Rimsky - Korsakorr'’s ‘Antar’ Symphony, 
performed a few years ago at the Queen’s Hall 
under Mr. Henry J. Wood, was given at the 
third Philharmonic Concert on Wednesday 
evening; the work itself was produced in 
Russia close on a quarter of acentury ago. As 
&@ specimen of modern programme-music, for 
the most part of a realistic kind, it is un- 
doubtedly a curiosity. There is a fine ‘Antar’ 
theme, and some of the orchestral colouring 
is interesting, but it is unsatisfactory music. 
The Haydn Symphony, performed at the pre- 
vious concert, with its bright, honest music 
thoroughly pleased the audience ; the ‘ Antar’ 
Symphony, with its fantastic programme, 
puzzled them, for in spite of much detail, the 
analyst had to confess that the connexion 
between story and music was frequently vague. 
The concert commenced with Mr. Arthur Her- 
vey’s clever and effective tone-poem, ‘In the 
East.’ It was admirably played under the 
direction of Dr. Cowen, and as at the Cardiff 
Festival, where the work was produced, the 
composer met with a cordial reception. 
Seiior Pablo Casals was heard in Saint-Saéns’s 
’Cello Concerto in a minor, and by his refined 
playing created a most favourable impression ; 
while his performance of Bach’s seldom-heard 
’Cello Solo Suite in c was distinguished by 
commanding technique, and by a_ piquant, 
yet dignified reading of the music. His tone is 
beautiful, if not big ; in a smaller hall it would 
be most delightful. 


THe Worcester Musical Festival will com- 
mence on Sunday, September 10th. There 
will be on that day, as usual, a special service, 
with orchestra and with festival choir. On Tues- 
day the Festival proper opens with Elgar’s 
*Gerontius,’ followed by a new work by Mr. 
Ivor Atkins and Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. 
In the evening the programme includes Bach’s 
‘Sleepers, wake,’ Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ a Motet 
by Cornelius, and a Beethoven Symphony. On 
Wednesday morning will be given Parry's ‘ De 
Profundis,’ a selection from César Franck’s 
‘Les Béatitudes,’ the ‘Hymn of Praise,’ and 
Strauss’s ‘Tod und Verklirung.’ Thursday 
morning will be devoted to Elgar’s ‘ Apostles,’ 
Thursday evening to ‘Elijah,’ and Friday 
morning to ‘The Messiah.’ In the evening 
there will be a grand closing service by the 
Three Choirs. The usual miscellaneous concert 
in the Public Hall will take place on the 
Wednesday evening. 


Tue Bristol Festival will be held under 
the conductorship of Mr. George Riseley, 
October 11th-14th. The draft programme is as 
follows :—‘ The Messiah’ (complete), ‘ Elijah,’ 
Mozart’s Mass in c minor (first time in 
England), ‘ Engedi’ (i.e, Beethoven’s ‘Mount 
of Olives’), ‘Lohengrin’ (complete opera 
without cuts), ‘(2dipus at Colonos’ by Mendels- 
sohn, ‘The Dream of Gerontius,’ Brahms’s 
‘Gesang der Parzen’ (which was once performed 
ata Richter Concert, May 5th, 1884), and for the 
first time Richard Strauss’s ‘Taillefer,’ for 
chorus, soli, and orchestra. The instrumental 
works will be: Berlioz’s ‘ Fantastic Symphony’ 
and ‘ Lelio,’ Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, and 
Mozart’s Concerto for Two Pianofortes. 


TuE prize of 1001. offered by Messrs. Chappell 
last April for the best comic opera libretto has 
been awarded to Mr. H. D. Banning, who was 
educated at Shrewsbury and Trinity College, 
Oxford. He is only twenty-eight years old. 
No composer as yet has been commissioned to 
write music to it. 


THE operatic season at the Waldorf Theatre 
is to open on May 22nd under the management 
of Mr. Russell. Among the works promised 
are: & new one-act opera, ‘Fiorella,’ by 





Mr. Amherst Webber, Paer’s ‘Maestro di 
Capella,’ Pergolesi’s ‘Serva Padrona,’ Cilea’s 
‘Adriana Lecouvreur,’ Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ (with 
Miss Giulia Ravogli), and Donizetti’s ‘ Don 
Pasquale.’ The last two works, as we have 
announced, are to be revived at Covent Garden, 


Durine the forthcoming exhibition season at 
Venice, Signor Sonzogno will give performances 
of various works, including Giacomo Orefice’s 
*Mosé’ and Wolf - Ferrari’s oratorio, ‘ Vita 
Nuova.’ 


M. Ausert Carré will shortly produce 
Gabriel Dupont’s prize opera, ‘La Cabrera,’ at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique. 


Tue death is announced at Weimar of Emilie 
Merian Genast, a gifted vocalist, in her seventy- 
third year. Her grandfather Anton, her father 
Eduard, and her mother Christine, née Bohler, 
all belonged to the Weimar Theatre, and were 
held in high esteem by Goethe. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
Sanday ue, 7, Queen's Hall 

Mr Jacques Thibaud’s Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen's Hal}. 

os Subscription Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 

Miss Dora Bright's Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus's Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Miss Clara BKlumenthal’s Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 

Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. H Harty’s Recital, 8.15, Bechstein 


Sun. 
Mon. 
Tvurs 
Wen, 
Tuvrs Mr. Manuel Garcia’s Vocal Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 

oa Broadwood Concert, 8 30, Zolian Hail. 
Fri. Ballad Concert, 3, Bechstein Hail. 

= ae A. Jonson and E. Lemare’s Wagner Lecture, 5, Zolian 


AT. Miss Susan Strong's Song Recital, 3. Bechstein Hall. 
— Miss Chaplin's Children’s Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 








DRAMA 


—ow—_ 


THE ‘TROADES’ IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


The Trojan Women of Euripides. Translated 
into English Rhyming Verse by Gilbert 
Murray. (Allen.) 


Tue ‘Troades’ wasthe third play of a trilogy, 
of which the two earlier members were the 
‘ Alexander’ and the ‘ Palamedes.’ Contrary 
to the custom which by the time of its pro- 
duction (Bc. 415) was well established, the 
three plays must have formed a connected 
series, after the fashion of the /schylean 
trilogies; nor, in the light of the one 
surviving drama of the three, is it difficult 
to discern the main purpose running through 
the whole. It is, in effect, a moral criticism 
of the event which, to the Greeks of the 
fifth century, was the basis alike of their 
history and of their literature, the Trojan 
War. The first play of the series set forth 
the guilt of the Trojans—of Alexander 
(Paris) in the abduction of Helen, and of 
the Trojan people in her retention. This 
guilt vitiated the whole of their defence of 
their country, and involved, in the moral 
order of the universe, their final overthrow ; 
but over against it was set, in the second 
drama, the crime of the Greeks in the 
judicial murder of Palamedes, the represen- 
tative of inventive genius, made the victim 
of the jealousy and treachery of Odysseus, 
and the blindness and malevolence of the 
Greeks in general. The ‘Troades’ gives 
us the outcome of these sins; not, however, 
by a general distribution of poetical justice, 
but, in a more truly poetic spirit, by show- 
ing the utter ruin of one of the parties 
to the struggle, while at the same time we 
see plain indications of the punishment 
about to overtake the triumphant con- 
querors. We are left with the sense that 
the guilt of Troy has been purged by 
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suffering, and that the Greek leaders have 
still to learn, in their own proper persons, 
the lesson which they have inflicted on their 
victims. 

Dramatic, in the sense of containing a 
striking conflict of actions and passions, 
or unexpected inversions of fortune, the 
‘Troades’ is not; but in all Greek 
literature, perhaps, no such accumulation 
of pathos is attempted as is comprised in 
the first 800 lines of this play. It is the 
morrow of the great catastrophe, and all 
that is implied in the siege and fall of Troy 
—the deaths of a great king like Priam, a 
noble-hearted warrior like Hector, the ruin 
of a queenly town, the captivity and shame 
of the helpless women, great and small, 
who are involved in the overthrow of their 
cause—is set poignantly before us in the 
lamentations of Hecuba, Cassandra, Andro- 
mache, and the chorus. The climax is 
reached, just when the reader thinks that 
the cup of suffering must be full, by the 
brutal decision of the Greek leaders, inspired 
by Odysseus, to tear Astyanax, the child 
of Hector and Andromache, from his 
mother’s arms and hurl him from the walls 
of Troy, that no possible avenger may be 
left. In the scene where Talthybius 
reluctantly announces this irrevocable doom 
the self-restrained passion of the bereft 
mother is one of the highest moments of 
Greek tragedy. From this point, in accord- 
ance with the law of Greek drama, the 
strain is somewhat relaxed, and though 
gloom hangs over the whole action till the 
end, when the walls of Troy crash down in 
fire and smoke, the note of personal suffering 
is less poignant, the expression of grief 
carries with it a sense of resignation, though 
it be only the resignation of exhaustion. 

But through all this scene of accumulated 
suffering runs a note of moral purpose, of 
the moralization of pain, which must be 
taken to represent the poet’s philosophy. 
In accordance with the principles of Greek 
art, the note is not forced, the theme is 
nowhere developed at length; but it appears 
in such passages as ll. 400-4 :— 

Would ye be wise, ye cities, fly from war! 
Yet if war come, there is a crown in death 
For her that striveth well and perisheth 
Unstained : to die in evil were the stain ! 


Therefore, O Mother, pity not thy slain, 
Nor Troy, nor me, the pride : 


or Hecuba’s words (ll. 1240-45) :— 


Lo, I have seen the open hand of God ; 

And in it nothing, nothing, save the rod 

Of mine affliction, and the eternal hate, 

Beyond all lands, chosen and lifted great 

For Troy! Vain, vain were prayer and incense- 


swell 
And bulls’ blood on the altars !...... All is well. 
Had He not turned us in His hand, and thrust 
Our high things low and shook our hills as dust, 
We had not been this splendour, and our wrong 
An everlasting music for the song 
Of earth and heaven ! 


It is no wonder that this play, with its 
dramatization of one of the great tragedies 
of history, its pathos, its characteristic moral 
purpose, has appealed to so sympathetic a 
student of Euripides as Mr. Murray, and 
has led him to select it for his next essay in 
translation, and likewise for his next ven- 
ture in placing a Greek play upon the 
English stage. His version has the same 
characteristics and the same striking merits 
as we noticed in his previous translations of 
the ‘ Bacche’ and ‘ Hippolytus.’ It is the 





version not only of a scholar, but also of a 
poet; and, as we said before, we could place 
it in the hands of a reader unacquainted with 
Greek, without feeling that the spirit and 
poetry of the play suffer material loss in the 
metamorphosis. Of hardly any other trans- 
lation from the Greek can this be said. 
Greek scholars may object that the style is 
too florid, and, to some extent, their objec- 
tion would be justified. The colouring is 
unquestionably heightened throughout. 
Ideas and images latent in the original 
are made prominent in the translation ; and 
sometimes (but less often than the casual 
reader, who does not take the trouble to 
compare the English with the Greek, would 
suspect) ideas are introduced for which 
there is no direct justification in the 
original. But this is due to Mr. Murray’s 
deliberate theory of translation. Mr. 
Murray holds, in effect, that a literal 
version of the words of a poem is not a true 
translation of it. Tone and colour are lost 
by its transposition into another language ; 
and they must be replaced by the tone and 
colour appropriate to the language into 
which it is transposed. As a matter of 
theory we agree, and always have agreed, 
with this principle ; and, as a matter of prac- 
tice, we hold that Mr. Murray justified his 
theory in his previous volume of transla- 
tions, and has justified it again in his new 
volume. There is no translation from Greek 
poetry on any extended scale which we rank 
above his, and we look forward with the 
greatest hope to the remaining plays of 
Euripides which he promises us. 

The two quotations given above are fair 
specimens of Mr. Murray’s handling of the 
iambic passages of the original. The 
heightened colouring of which we have 
spoken appears most markedly in the second 
passage, where the Greek of the first six 
lines runs :— 


> > 99 A ‘ e 4 , 
ovK av Gp’ ev Oeoiar AV otyot movor 
, P 
Tpola te TOAEwY ExKptTov puroupevn, 
, Qs 2 a“ 
parnv & €BovOvrovpev. 


As an example of lyrics, we will take the 
second strophe of the ode which intervenes 
between the first half of the play and the 
second, and which serves the dramatic pur- 
pose of relaxing the strain which the 
preceding scene between Andromache and 
Talthybius has strung to the uttermost 
(Ul. 819-38) :— 


In vain, all in vain, 
O thou, ’mid the wine-jars golden 
That movest in delicate joy, 
Ganymedes, child of Troy, 
The lips of the Highest drain 
The cup in thine hand upholden : 
And thy mother, thy mother that bore thee, 
Is wasted with fire and torn ; 
And the voice of her shores is heard, 
Wild, as the voice of a bird, 
For lovers and children before thee 
Crying, and mothers outworn. 
And the pools of thy bathing are perished, 
And the windstrewn ways of thy feet : 
Yet thy face as aforetime is cherished 
Of Zeus, and the breath of it sweet ; 
Yea, the beauty of calm is upon it 
In houses at rest and afar. 
But thy land, He hath wrecked and o’erthrown it 
In the wailing of war. 


This is English poetry, the poetry of a 
disciple of Swinburne; yet there is no 
word in it for which there is not the 
amplest warrant in the Greek. The same 
may be said of the lines which describe 
the last happy evening of Troy, after the 





rejoicings over the supposed flight of the 
Greeks (ll. 542-50) :— 

A very weariness of joy 

Fell with the evening over Troy : 

And lutes of Afric mingled there 

With Phrygian songs: and many a maiden, 

With white feet glancing light as air, 

Made happy music through the gloom : 

And fires on many an inward room 
All night broad-flashing, flung their glare 
On laughivg eyes and slumber-laden. 

With these samples, taken almost at 
random, we commend the book to all lovers 
of poetry. It will repay a scholar to com- 
pare it carefully with the original, and 
note how skilfully, yet poetically, the 
meaning of each turn and phrase has been 
expressed; while the reader who is inex- 
perienced in Greek may understand from 
this version what Aristotle meant when he 
called Euripides the most pathetic of poets. 
Mr. Murray’s introduction and notes, it may 
be observed in conclusion, add all that is 
necessary for the comprehension of the play 
and the explanation of particular points in 
the translation. 








THE WEEK. 


His Masesty’s.—Revival of A Man’s Shadow. 
Adapted from the French of Mary and 
Grisier by Robert Buchanan. 


On its first production at the Haymarket on 
September 12th, 1889, ‘A Man’s Shadow’ 
was greeted as something like a triumph of 
adaptation. A more qualified estimate is 
now formed. Judged as melodrama, in which 
light only the piece can be regarded, ‘ Roger 
la Honte,’ from which it is taken, is inferior 
in most respects to ‘ Les Deux Gosses,’ while 
the task of Buchanan did not extend far 
beyond the indispensable process of abridg- 
ment and the alteration of a singularly 
inept termination. Such gain, purely thea- 
trical, as attends the English version, con- 
sists in assigning to the same actor the 
two characters Laroque and Luversan, the 
resemblance between whom constitutes 
the motive of the play. This process, of 
course, assigns to the work a suspicious 
resemblance to ‘The Lyons Mail ’— 
a fact displeasing, it may be presumed, 
neither to the dramatist nor to the actor 
entrusted with the principal ré/e. The most 
effective scene, that of the examination by 
the President of the Court of the child who 
has witnessed the murder and believes her- 
self to have recognized in the assassin her 
father, whom she is naturally reluctant to 
convict, belongs to both pieces. A scene in 
which, through zeal for his client, an avocat 
persists in his defence, though in so doing 
he puts the seal on his own unhappiness and 
establishes his wife’s infamy, remains excel- 
lent from the point of melodrama. The two 
principal parts are in the hands of the 
original exponents. Mr. Tree plays with 
much earnestness and picturesqueness the 
part of the unjustly oppressed man, with 
which he couples that of his relentless 
double. Mr. Fernandez also repeats a power- 
ful presentation of the counsel who dies in 
an heroical attempt to discharge professional 
functions which bring with them intolerable 
shame and smart. Miss Constance Collier 
gives valuable assistance as a woman of 
passionate temperamentand morbid jealousy. 
The revival is interesting and stimulating, 
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and will doubtless serve the temporary pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 





Comepy.—Lady Ben: a Comedy in Four 
Acts. By George Pleydell Bancroft. 


‘Lavy Ben’ is the most considerable work 
yet given us by Mr. Bancroft, whose con- 
tributions to the stage have, indeed, not 
been numerous. It is rather bald in dia- 
logue, is not free from artifice, and is guilty 
of the singular indiscretion of setting off the 
audience full cry on what proves to be a 
false scent. On the other hand, it is fresh 
in motive, bright, and thoroughly sym- 
pathetic; it is fairly successful in respect of 
characterization, and leads to one or two 
novel and powerful situations. Its chief 
motive is paternal affection for a not very 
worthy object. With this is coupled, how- 
ever, boyish adoration for a woman of 
ripening years, an affection on the part of 
a youth for a married woman which 
approaches passion, and is for a while mis- 
taken for it, but which cannot stand the 
strain of absence. That the story of the 
amours of Henry Ballantyne with the so- 
called Lady Ben is wholly edifying will not 
be maintained. No serious harm attends, 
however, the dalliance of the pair, 
while its existence gives rise to some 
interesting and amusing complications. 
Success was assisted by a fine _per- 
formance by Mr. J. D. Beveridge, one of 
the soundest and most trustworthy actors 
our stage possesses; Miss Darragh struck 
firmly a true note as the heroine; and Mr. 
Frank Cooper, Mr. Charles Fulton, and 
others were seen to advantage. One or two 
young actors created a highly favourable 
impression. Mr. Charles Maude joined to a 
really juvenile appearance much genuine 
power, and Miss Betty Callish gave a per- 
formance of a French maid which, though 
a little restless and exaggerated, was of 
singularly high promise. One or two noisy 
dissentients tried to wreck the fortunes of a 
piece which was, in fact, a genuine success. 


THEATRE OF THE WALSINGHAM CLUB.—4A 
Man’s Love: a Play in Three Acts. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch of Jan C. de Vos 
by J. T. Grein and C. W. Jarvis. 


A uttLe sordid and wholly commonplace 
is the short piece which Messrs. Grein and 
Jarvis have translated from the Dutch, and 
produced in English. It shows the reciprocal 
passion between a Dutch hero and his wife’s 
sister, and, while giving an animated picture 
of illicit relations, succeeds in extracting 
from the subject an unexceptionable moral. 
Miss Frerike Boros, who played the heroine, 
exhibits unusual command of our language, 
and is a competent artist. Other parts were 
well played by Miss Dorothy Drake and Mr. 
Acton Bond. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


‘A Scruputous Man,’ given for a benefit at 
the St. James’s on the 23rd ult., isan adaptation 
by Mr. Max Hecht of ‘Scrupules,’ by Octave 
Mirbeau. It depicts an abortive attempt on the 
part of an amateur “‘cracksman ” and his valet 
to steal the treasures of an art connoisseur, their 
interruption in their task by the owner resulting 
in a pleasant interview and a half - implied 
promise ofa future intimacy based on similarity 





of tastes. The amusing trifle was well played by 
Mr. Alexander as the burglar, and Mr. Eric 
Lewis as his victim and protector. 

‘Tae Brrp at THE NECK,’ a one-act plsy, by 
X. L., which is being played on tour by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal, and has been given at the 
King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, has a romantic 
but needlessly miserable story, in the course of 
which Mrs, Kendal, as the heroine, commits 
virtual suicide. The title is said to be derived 
from a passage in the Koran that “the bird [or 
fate] of every man is bound about his neck.” 
The strongest situation is that in which one of 
two men condemned to die, and refused a priest, 
confesses to the other an act of adultery, 
only to discover that it is the wronged husband 
he chosen as the recipient of his avowal. 


At Mr. Tree’s two recent presentations at 
His Majesty’s Theatre of ‘ Hamlet,’ Miss Bea- 
trice Forbes Robertson won deservedly high 
recognition for her performance of Ophelia, a 
part in which she had also supported Mr. Tree 
in Oxford. 

Sir Henry Irvine, whois staying at Torquay, 
has been compelled to abandon his arrange- 
ments for appearing during the ‘‘ Shakspeare 
week ” at Stratford, but still proposes to fulfil 
his Easter engagement at Drury Lane. 

Str Squire Bancrorr repeated at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, before the students of the 
Academy of Dramatic Art, his address ‘ Dramatic 
Thoughts : Retrospective—Anticipative.’ This 
he has issued in printed form, in which shape 
it repays attentive perusal. 

Tue one hundred and fiftieth and final repre- 
sentation of ‘Peter Pan’ for the present takes 
place at the Duke of York’s this evening. 


TuE run at the Criterion of ‘ The Freedom of 
Suzanne’ will be suspended on the 5th inst., 
and the theatre will then pass into the hands of 
Miss Ethel Irving, who will open with a render- 
ing by Mr. Brookfield of ‘Chou,’ a new comedy 
by Madame Gressac and M. Pierre Veber. 


WE learn of the death of Maurice Barrymore, 
an excellent actor and a successful dramatist. 
Born in India in 1847, he played frequently in 
America and occasionally in England. In his 
own ‘ Nadjesda,’ a drama of Russian life, in a pro- 
logue and three acts, given at the Haymarket 
on January 2nd, 1886, he played Paul Devereux 
to the Nadjesda of Miss Emily Rigl. Mr. Tree, 
Miss Lydia Foote, and other well-known artists 
were in the cast. Mr. Barrymore was the father 
of Miss Ethel Barrymore. He had lived for 
some time under restraint. ‘Honour,’ his 
adaptation of ‘L’Honneur de la Maison’ of 
Battu and Desvignes, was given at the Court 
under John Clayton’s management on the 24th 
of September, 1881. 

To the Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare- 
Gesellschaft Mr. Charles Crawford has con- 
tributed a valuable paper, establishing on in- 
ternal evidence the claim of Ben Jonson toa 
share in the authorship of ‘ The Bloody Brother’ 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

‘L’Ance pu Foyer,’ by MM. G. A. de 
Caillavet and Robert de Flers, an amusing 
story of conjugal mistakes and reconciliations, 
is brilliantly interpreted at the Nouveautés by 
MM. Noblet and Torin, and Madame Carlix. 

‘LE Tatsman,’ a four-act play in verse by 
M. Louis Marsolleau at the Bouffes-Parisiens, 
is a rendering of a well-known story of Hans 
Christian Andersen, which has already been 
dramatized by Herr Ludwig Fulda. 

‘Les Facapes,’ a four-act drama founded by 
M. Pierre Berton on a novel by M. Francois de 
Nion, has been accepted by M. Porel for the 
Gymnase-Dramatique. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—D. C. B.—G. G.—G. & R.—R. S.— 
A. W.—A. F. S.—received. 

G. D.—S. H.—Many thanks. 
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SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. net. 


STUDIES OF ARIANISM. 


Chiefly referring to the Character and 
Chronology of the Reaction which followed 
the Council of Nicza. 

By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., 


Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Cambridge. 





Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 


MEMORIALS OF THE 
HON. ION KEITH-FALCONER 


By R. SINKER, D.D., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
New Edition, with the subsequent History of the 
Mission to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii-160, price 5s. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY OF CONICS. 


By Rev. C. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
‘*The book is in many respects the best and most 
reliable text-book on the Geometry of Conics that 
can be obtained.”— Mathematical Gazette. 





BY THE LATE W. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 
CHOICE AND CHANCE. 


An Elementary Treatise on Permutations, Com- 
binations, and Probability. 


With 640 Exercises. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHOICE AND CHANCE. 


700 Exercises, including Hints for the Solution of 
all the Questions in ‘Choice and Chance.’ 
With a Chapter on the Summation of Certain 
Series and a Gresham Lecture on ‘ Some 
Points in the Philosophy of Chance.’ 


Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 6s. 








Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





MAJOR MARTIN HUME’S 
NEW BOOK. 


NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH 
INFLUENCE 


ENGLISH » 
LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Examiner in Spanish in the University of London, 


C. de la Real Academia Espaiiola y de la 
Real Academia de la Historia. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

TIMES.—“ Major Hume’s treatment of this 
complicated and fascinating theme is a model of 
illuminative compression......Lucid and thorough 
chapters.” 

MORNING POST.—‘‘ Mr. Martin Hume has 
made a fascinating book—fascinating, that is, for 
readers of literary tastes—out of his ten lectures 
on ‘ Spanish Influence on English Literature.’ ” 


SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME. 


PALL MALL GAZETIE.—* We will only say 
that henceforward this book will be indispensable 
to every student of the subject.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Critical readers will 
find in this scholarly volume a sound and thoroughly 
exhaustive study of a fascinating subject.” 


SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Major Hume's new book will 
be found extremely interesting, suggestive, and 
stimulating.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—‘‘ An interesting 
and valuable book.” 


SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME. 


DAILY NEWS.—« Mr. Hume is one of, perhaps, 
three men in England who have aright to speak 
with authority under such a title as this,” 

GLOBE.—“ An excellent contribution to the 
comparative study of European literatures.” 


SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘The whole book 
will be found exceedingly interesting and stimulat- 
ing.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—“ Substantial, well 
written, erudite, and interesting.” 

STANDARD.—“ Major Hume’s volume is a 
most valuable contribution to literary history, and 
an example of English critical scholarship at its 
best.” 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 82, Bedford Street. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


—__—— 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A SPOILER OF MEN. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘ The Beetle.’ 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
On APRIL 3. 


THE YOUNGEST 
MISS BROWN. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh,’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.’ 
On APRIL 10. 


THE MILLIONAIRE 
BABY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN 
(Mrs. Charles Rohlfs), 
Author of ‘ The Leavenworth Case.’ 





The following Six-Shilling Novels will alsa 
be ready shortly. 
THE PHANTOM TORPEDO- 
BOATS. By ALLEN UPWARD 
STINGAREE. By E. W. HORNUNG 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. 
By FRANK BARRETT, 
THE MISSING ELIZABETH. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


BALIOL GARTH. 
By ALGERNON GISSING: 


DILYS. By Mrs, F. E. PENNY. 


Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LI TING OF LONDON. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 








Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Vol. I. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY.” 
SHORTLY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WILD MARQUIS. 


Life and Adventures of Armand Guerry de 
Maubreuil (the would-be Assassin of 
Napoleon I.) 


By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY, 
Author of ‘ With Zola in England.’ 











THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Contents for APRIL. 

A QUESTION of INHERITANCE. By A. Wallie. 

The ORGAN of MIND. By Robert Jones, M.D. 

NOTES by a VICAR’S WIFE. 

OLD-TIME TRAVEL FIFTY YBARS AGO. By Percy 
Fitzgerald, F.S,A. 

An ENGLISH VILLAGE: the Old and the New. By Rev.. 
Prebendary Whitefoord, D.D. 

CHARING CROSS and its IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. PartIV. By J. Holden Macmichael. 

The SONG of the SEA. By Lilian Moubrey. 

FANNY BURNEY. By Sylvanus Urban. 





London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.- 
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~ ROUTLEDGE’S NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Printed from Accurate Texts, entirely Unabridged, and where necessary Annotated and Indexed. Pott 8vo (size of ‘‘ The World's Classics ”), olive green cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net. 
Olive green lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s. net. 


JEFFREY’S ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH REVIEW: ENGLISH POETS and POETRY. 608 pp. 


An interesting collection of critical essays, written in first quarter of last century, and of supreme importance in testin. 
It contains papers on Campbell, Byron, Burns, Scott, Crabbe, Keats, Rogers, Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, Hazlitt, 


contemporaries. 


= judgment of posterity by the judgment of 
emans. 


LESSING’S LAOCOON. Translated, with Preface and Notes, by the late Sir Robert Phillimore, Bart. 


** Macaulay told me that the reading of this little book formed an epoch in his mental history, and that he learned more from it than he had ever learned elsewhere.” 


MILL’S DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS. I. 400 pp. 


Lewes, ‘ Life of Goethe,’ p. 57. 


Contents :—Right and Wrong of State Interference—The Currency Juggle—Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties—Studies at Cambridge—Civilization—Aphorisms—Armand Carrel 


—A Prophecy—Alfred de Vigny—Bentham—Coleridge, &c. 


BRIMLEY’S ESSAYS. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A. 


Contents :—Tennyson—Wordsworth—Poetry and Criticism—Coventry Patmore—Carlyle—Thackeray—Lytton—Dickens—Comte, &c. 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and LYRICS. With Notes and Index of First Lines. 


OTHER VOLUMES RECENTLY ADDED. 

MILL'S a J LIBERTY. With an Index (now first added). 
MILL’S REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. With an Index (now first added). 
MILL’S UTILITARIANISM. With an = (now first added). 
HOLMES'S POET at the BREAKFAST TABLE. 

HOLMES’S PROFESSOR at the BREAKFAST TABLE. 
Sir LEWIS MORRIS’S POEMS (Authorized Selection). 
Mrs. GASKELL’S CRANFORD. 

HUGHES'S TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 
CARLYLE'S HEROES and HERO WORSHIP; SARTOR RESARTUS. 
HAWTHORNE'S SCARLET LETTER. | BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’'S PROGRESS. 
HARRIS'S UNCLE REMUS 
HARRIS'S NIGHTS with U NCLE REMUS. 
MARRYAT'S The KING'S OWN 
POE'S TALES of MYSTERY. 
GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. 
ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 


MANY OTHERS ARE IN ACTIVE PREPARATION AND WILL APPEAR AT SHORT INTERVALS, COMMENCING WITH MAY. 


TO APPEAR IN APRIL. 
Mrs. GASKELL’S LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
The SPECTATOR. Edited by G. A. Aitken. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. 


Vol. I. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S ON TRANSLATING HOMER. With F. W. Newman's ‘ Homeric 
Translation in Theory and Practice,’ and Arnold's Reply thereto. 
LANDOR'S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS : Classical Dialogues. 
the other Dialogues. 
COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION. Edited by Thomas Fenby. With a Copious Index. 
LOWELL'S MY STUDY WINDOWS. | HARE’S GUESSES at TRUTH. 
FROUDE’'S DISSOLUTION of the MONASTERIES, and OTHER ESSAYS. 
} included in his ‘ Short Studies on Great Subjects.’ 
| DARWIN’S VOYAGE of a NATURALIST. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
Sir WM. FRASER’S WORDS on WELLINGTON. 
TRELAWNY’'S RECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. 
GOLDSMITH’S CITIZEN of the WORLD. | The CHANNINGS. 
VICTOR HUGO'S WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. | HUGHES’S TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 


6 vols. 


To be followed by 


Subsequently 








PROCTER (ADELAIDE).—LEGENDS and LYRICS. 1 vol. (mis dey. 
ROSSETTI (D. G.).—The EARLY ITALIAN POETS. 1 vol. tris cay. 


| PATMORE (COVENTRY). 
| BLAKE. Edited by W.B. Yeats. 1 vol. [ April. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE MUSES LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, blue cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net ; 


blue lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s. net. 
With an Introduction by Alice Meynell. 


1 vol. April. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


CRASHAW. Introduction by Canon Beeching. Notes byJ. R. Tutin. | 
CHATTERTON. Edited by H. D. Roberts. 
HALL (BISHOP J.)—-SATIRES. Edited by S. W. Singer. With the | 


Illustrations of THOMAS WARTON, and a Glossarial Index. 1 vol. 


JOHNSON, GOLDSMITH, GRAY, and COLLINS. Edited by Col. Ward- 
| POE, including The PHILOSOPHY of COMPOSITION and The 


| POWER of WOKDS. With Life by H. N. DOLE. 


| THOMSON. Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


The Volumes previously published include COLERIDGE, Edited by Dr. GARNETT_HERRICK (2 vols.), with Introduction by A. C. SWINBURNE—KEATS (2 vols.), with 


Prof. SAINTSBU RY), & &e. 


Introduction by ROBERT BRIDGES—VAUGHAN (2 vols., Canon BEECHING)—DONNE (2 vols., 





POETS AND POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Representative Poems, with Critical and CAS Notices by J. A. SYMONDS, COSMO MONKHOUSE, AUSTIN DOBSON, R. yoy ww LE GALLIENNE, 


BUXTON FORMAN, W. 
Edited by A. H. MILES. 
KINGSLEY to THOMSON (including M. Arnold, Patmore, G. Mac 


Donald, G. Meredith, D. G. Rossetti, Sir E. Arnold, Sir Lewis Morris, &c ). Over 600 pages. [This day. 


. YEATS, HALL CAINE, MACKENZIE BELL, A. SYMONS, A. H. BU LLEN, R. CURLE 
12 aL pott 8vo, red cloth binding, full gilt back, 1s. 6d. net; red lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, a 6d. net. 


| WILLIAM MORRIS to BUCHANAN (including Roden Noel, Lord 


De Tabley, Watts-Dunton, Swinburne, Austin Dobson, J. A. Symonds, &c.). Over 600 pages. [ April. 


The four previous Volumes are CRABBE to COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY to SHELLEY, KEATS to LYTTON, TENNYSON to CLOUGH. 


The other Six Volumes to follow at short intervals. 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


NEW VOLS. Thick large 8vo, buckram gilt, morocco label, 5s. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of the REFORMATION in GERMANY. 
Translated, with the Author's Notes, by SARAH AUSTIN. Edited, with Additional Notes and an 
Introduction, by R. A. JOHNSON, M.A., and a Copious Index. 816 pp. (Ready. 


BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Texts, Translations, and 


Notes of the Famous Edition of ELLIS and SPEDDING. With Introd Notes, and 
Copious Index by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 950 pp. (Next week. 


PEPYS’ DIARY. With the Notes by Lord Braybrooke. A Verbatim 


Reprint of the Edition of 1848-9. With a Copious Index. 
EVELYN’S DIARY. With the Notes of William Bray. The Full 
Text, with a Copious Index. ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. Edited, with all the 


Author’s Notes, by JOHN M. RORERTSON. With Additional Notes, Index, and Introduction. 964 pp. 
“The work is here reproduced in its entirety, with all its notes and many fresh annotations. The new 
and valuable foot-notes added by Mr. Kobertson will enhance the worth of the volume.”—Spectator. 


CARLYLE’S HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 808 pp. 


With 32 fine Portraits and Plates. 





DICTIONARY of SLANG and COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. “Abridged 
frem the aap ‘Volume — by J. S. FARMER and the late W. E. HENLEY. 542 pp. half- 


morocco, gilt top, 7s 6d. n 

‘* Full of interest and +4 not likely to be ded, for any rate. as the 
-standard work on slang in one volume All those who aim at a small a3 coun brary of Dooks of reference 
should secure it."—Atheneum. ‘A most valuable work.” — Speaker. 


FORMING THE NEW (THIRD) VOLUME OF THE 


STANDARD REFERENCE LIBRARY, 


IN WHICH HAVE ALREADY APPEARED NEW IMPRESSIONS OF: 
HALLIWELL’S DICTIONARY of ARCHAIC and PROVINCIAL | 


WORDS, OBSOLETE PHRASES. 998 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


NARES'S GLOSSARY of WORDS, PHRASES, NAMES, and 


ALLUSIONS. Edited by J.0. HALLIWELL and T. W RIGHT. 992 pp. 7s. Ga. net. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lunrep, Broadway House, London. 


“This series promises to be one of ‘the n most t attractive of ‘modern days.’ ’— Notes and Quer ies 


' LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 


e crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. net each. 


The DECAMERON of BOCCACCIO. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, by J. M. RIGG ; to which is added an Essay on BOCCACCIO as MAN and AUTHOR, by JOHN 
ADDINGTON sY MONDS. 800 pp. 


The HEPTAMERON of MARGARET, QUEEN of NAVARRE. 


, with an ,» by ARTHUR MACHEN. 416 pp. 


‘LIFE and OPINIONS of JOHN BUNCLE, ESQUIRE. By Thomas 


AMORY (‘‘the English Rabelais”). With an Introduction by kr. A. BAKER, M.A. 474 pp. No Edition 
of this Book has been printed since 1825. 


ADVENTURES of DON SYLVIO DE ROSALVA. By C. M. Wieland. 
| lated, with an I d by B.A. BAKER, M.A. 480 pp. 
| - Teo remarkable books. Both have long been inaccessible except in old libraries, and these well- 
appointed new editions are eure of a wide welceme.”—Scot>man. 








AT PRESS ARE:— 
| CRESHORD, and the OTHER NOVELS of Mrs. APHRA BEHN. 
vith an Introduction. 


,GESTA ROMANORUM: Entertaining Moral Stories told by the 


Monks as . gy Recreation. Translated from the Latin by Rev. CHARLES SWAN. With an 





THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each. 


The FOLK and their WORD-LORE. An Essay on Popular Etymologies. 
By Rey. Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER, Author of ‘ Dictionary of Folk-Etymology,’ &c. 202 pp. 

ate «We have not space to dwell on the many merits of Dr. Smythe Palmer's essay, which... illustrates 

d by the study of our dialects a their importance in relation to English 





the 
| Philology "—Athenaum. 


| ON the STUDY of WORDS. By Archbishop R. C. Trench. Edited 


with Additions and Emendations, by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 272 pp. 


ENGLISH PAST yond ERESENT. By Archbishop R. C. Trench. 
PROVERBS “aad “thelr ‘LESSONS. By Archbishop R. C. Trench. 


With Notes, Bibliography, and Index by Dr. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 


rT 
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Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0. 





Ez Cc should be addressed to ‘“‘The Editor’’—Adver and 
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